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To the moſt Reverend Father in Gop 
G1LBERT, by Divine Providence 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England, and Me- 
tropolitan; and one of his Majeſty's: 

mioſt Honourable Privy Council, &c, 


MAY 1T PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


A LTHOUGHA for ſeveral reaſons I 
3 ought in duty to lay all my endeavours at 
=. your Grace's feet, and beg your accept- 

2} ance of them; yet I was the more encou-- 
raged to make this addreſs, becauſe the 
ſubje& ſeems naturally to have recourſe to 
your Grace's protection, For the fame: 
Divine Providence that has made your: 
Grace Father of the Church, has made 
you alſo Guardian of Human Nature; 
which (as your Grace well knows) has 
been fo, vilely aſperſed and perſecuted by 
our Adverſary's malicious ſuggeſtions, that 
he is willing indeed to ſuffer ſuch a word 
as Man ſtill to remain among us; but 
what was always meant, and deſigned 
thereby, he has endeavoured to chace quite 
| A 2 out- 
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out of the world. The vindication there- 
fore of Human Nature could not but ſeek 
for protection from that great Example of 
Humanity, whole conſtant practice doth 
alone abundantly confute all the Slanderers 
of Mankind. 9 
If Mr. Hobbs had been pleaſed to have 
given only a hiſtory or roll of the un- 
juſt or unfaithful, there would not then 
have been ſuch occafion to importune your 
Grace's favouring ſuch attempts as this. 
But when he teaches that cheating is not 
only according to reaſon, but it is the prin- 
ciple and dictate thereof; for the very cre- 
dit of being on Reaſon's ſide, people ſhall 
count themſelves engaged to be knaves; and 
therefore I have preſumed to. offer to your = 
Grace's patronage this ſmall diſcourſe, 
wherein I have endeavoured to ſhew, that 
thoſe that are wicked and unrighteous are 
not ſuch by Reaſon, or any advice of Hu- 
man Nature, but only becauſe they have N 
a mind to be ſo. And I am not altogether 
diſcouraged from thinking, that by this 
conſideration of Mr. Hobbs's State of Na- 
| ture, and my Introduction thereunto, it 
may appear to your Grace, that it would 
| not have been an impoſſible thing to have 
l ſaid ſomewhat to the reſt of his. writings, 
wherein he differs from what is generally 
L elieved. 
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believed. But for me to go about to in- 
torm your Grace of the folly or inconve- 
niency of Mr. Hobbs's principles, would be, 
next unto his undertaking, to read Lectures 
to all Mankind, . 

Your Grace cannot but underſtand, that 
the matters inſiſted on in this Dialogue 
have been often recommended to the pro- 
tection of great perſons, and by thoſe of 
eminent worth and learning. And if there 
be any reaſon demanded why this comes 
ſo late from me; I have nothing to offer m 
excuſe, either to your Grace, or to thoſe that 
writ before me. But yet however from ſome 
experience of your Grace's favours to- 
wards me, what I have performed, I hope 
may not be altogether rejected; notwith- 
ſtanding the manner of it, being to ap- 
pearance not ſo grave and ſolid, does a lit- 
tle diſhearten me. But, fince Mr. Hobbs, 
by affected garbs of ſpeech, by al ſtarched 
mathematical method, by counterfeit ap- 
pearances of novelty. and fingularity, by 
magiſterial haughtineſs, confidence and the 
like, had cheated. ſome people into a. vaſt 
opinion of himfelf, and into a belief of 
things very dangerous and falſe, I did pre- 
tume, with your Grace's pardon, to think 
his Writings ſo fond and extravagant, as. 
not to merit being oppoſed in good. earneſt ;, 
A 3 and 
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| | and thereupon I was very loth to give them 
11 too much reſpect, and add undue weight 
1 to them by a ſolemn and ſerious confuta- 
{ tion. And I hope my Dialogue will not 
| tiod the leſs acceptance with your Grace for 
| thoſe Letters which follow after: For altho” 
It ſome are loth to believe the firſt Letters 
1 to be innocent and uſeful (being a little 
* troubleſome and uneaſy to their own hu- 
[| mour) yet your Grace, I hope, is ſatisfied Þ 
i that the Author of them, did heartily 
{1 therein ſtudy the credit and advantage of 
ji the Church, and that our Clergy would 
1 certainly be better reputed, and more 
. ſerviceable, were it poſſible they all could 
1 be as learned and as bountiful as your 
[ Grace. What I have now performed, I 
l humbly ſubmit to your Grace's favourable- 


judgment, defiring that it may be accepted 1 
of, as an expreſſion of moſt dutiful and 
grateful obſervance, from 


Your GR AC E's, 


* 
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In all duty and ſervice, 
[ Moſt devoted 
N Decemb. 10. 
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THE 


PREFACE 
TO THE. 


READER,, 


Ty E defign: of this Prefs is not to ad- 
wiſe, or encourage thee to read what fol- 
lows; for I fhould not take it well myſelf to 
be fo drawn in: But if thou chanceſt to look 
into it, and be not already acquainted Toith 
Mr. Hobbs's State of Nature, this is to let 
thee know, that thereby is to be underflood @ 
certain ſuppoſed time, in which it vas juſt and 
lawful for — man to hang, draw _ 
quarter whom he pleaſed, when le pleaſed, and 
after what manner he pleaſed; and to 
pole 


3 


11 


„„ ͤ òↄ A 
poſſeſs, uſe and enjoy whatever he had a mind 


to; and the reaſon of this fo large a charter, 


was, becauſe it was ſuppoſed that theſe people 
_ had not as yet any ways abridged themſebves 
of their utmoſt liberty, by any voluntary bar- 
gains or agreements amongſt themſelves ; neither 
could they be reflrained by any human las, 
becauſe the Magiſtrates were not as yet _ 
In this Dialogue, therefore (becauſe Mr. 
Hobbs ſhall not ſay that J am flingy) thou 
wilt find, Reader, that with him 1 have al- 
lozwed (though there is very ſmall reaſon for it) 


ſuch a time or flate, weherein people came into 


the world (after his own humour) without 
being obliged either to God, parents, friends, 
midevines, or public magiſtrate; and yet 
notwithflanding 1 have endeavoured: to make 
out (how far or how dell, that is no mat- 


ter). that thoſe that are frigned to be in this 
condition, have all ſuck a natural right to their 
0708 lives, and what is thereunto convenient, 
lat it is perfectly unjuſt and unreaſonable far 
any one of them 1o take his utmoſt advanioges 
and 10 do whatever he thinks he is able, ar 


Hleafes him beſt. 

Ton mighteſt poſſi bly expe, after I had 
given each of the four Inhabitants, of tie Ife 
/ Pines a right. to tie fourth part , (which 
thou doſt not ad e 70 underſtand, unleſs thau 
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readeft the Book) that I ſhould have procerded 
and ſet out every man's ſhare; and ſo have an» 
ſevered to Mr. Hobbs's fixth article, cap. i. de 
Cive, wherein he ſays, that a great and neceſ- 
ſary occafion of quarrelling and roar is, That 
ſeveral men oft-times have a deſire to the ſame 
thing ; tohich thing, if it happens not to be ca- 
pable of being divided, or enjoyed in common, 
they muſt needs draw and fight for it. Jnflead 
of which he ſhould have ſaid, I theſe men 
chance to be mad, or void of reaſon, it is poſ- 
fable they may figli for it: For being thet 
every one of them have an equal right to this 
fame that is in controverſy, they may either 
compound for it as to its value, or decide it 
by lot, or ſome other way that reaſon may 


direct (which is a law of Reaſon and Human 


Nature, and not merely poſitive, becauſe it is 
in Law-books.) | 3 
Neither did J proceed to ſhew what kind of 
Government they" fixed upon; or how long they 
continued in that even condition; or how ev 
one of them thrived. For perhaps before the 
Hear ran round, Roger might fuddle, or game 
away a ll h eftate ; or his catth might all die, 
and he forced to ſell land to get more flock. 
Neither have I told you wwhat was Tumbler's 
firſl compliment to Tower, nor what was 
Towſer's repartee; nor whether they bowed one 


half 


15 


— 


Il 


TFM. 
Ralf "way; or down 10 1h ground; nor tohich 
i the one and the other drew back: M hic, 
had I intended an abſolute diſcourſe, ſhould not 
have been omitted. All that I fhall venture io 
Jay, is this, "That I hope it may appear 10 tinte 
or four (for I durſt not ' preſume to convert 
many) that My. Hobbs is not ſuch a great 
diſcoverer and afforder of new things as his 
own Prefaces and his Titles to Books would 
1 ' make thee believe : Neither is he jo great a 
| 4. — * of clouds, but that zhou may'ſt buy an 
10 ell of them under a mark. Neither is . 
UV Nature (or Reajon) ſo very vile and raſcaly, 
Ii as he twrites his own to be, nor his account of 
it altogether ſo demonſirative as Euclid. 
' There is nothing now wanting, Reader, = 
« only to give thee a hundred and fifty reaſons w 
J zorote this; and tell thee of moſt wonder 2 
things that happened, or elſe it had been much 
better. Thou may ft read on, if thou pleaſeſt ; 
if | thou wwilt not, thou may'ſt let it alone; hows 
ever thou art; Bund wvelcopie thus _ 
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Timothy and Philautus. 


TIV. EL L met Philautus, how 
does your belt ſelf this morning? What, 
ſtout and hearty ? 

Pit, I take care of my ſelf, Sir, my bo- 
dy is pretty well, I thank you. 

Tru. Then all is well | ſuppoſe. 

PH. Yes truly in my opinion, all is well, 
when that is fo. 

Tim. In your opinion? Why, do not all 
count that well which vou count well ; or are 
you a man by yourſelf? . 


. B Pur. 
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Par, I am juſt what you ſee me to be: 
But ſome people, I find, have two men to 
take care of; an outward man, andan inward 
man : For my part, I am able to maintain 
but one; and it I can ſhift it, that ſhall take 
no hurt, for want of looking after. But I 
beg your pardon, Sir, for I know you not. 

Ti. No matter for that: Come, ſhall 
we take a turn or two in the walks ? 

Par. No, I thank you, unleſs I knew 
your tricks better : You may chance to get 
behind me, and bite me by thelegs. Let them 
take a turn with you that have not ſearched 
into the fundamental laws of human nature 
and the firſt riſe of cities and ſocieties, I 
know better things than to truſt myſelf with 
one that I never ſaw before. I have but one 


body, and J defire to carry it home all to 
my chamber. - 


Ti. You had better I profeſs, have no 


body at all; or compound to be kicked 
and beaten twice a day, than to be thus diſ- 
mally tortured, and ſolicitous about an old 
rotten carcale. 

Par. Come, come, you talk like a young 
man. Let me tell you the body 1s a very 
precious thing: and when you can make me 
believe otherwiſe, who have poiſed king- 
doms, counted up all the advantages of 
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bodily ſtrength, and am throughly acquainted 
with all the humours and paſhons of man- 


kind, then will I ſtay with you, and venture 


a kicking. And ſo farewell. 
Tim. I beſeech you, Sir, ſtay a little; up- 


on my honour I intend nothing but a walk, 


and civil diſcourſe. 

Par. I know no honour any man has but 
an acknowledgement of his power and great- 
neſs : So that all the ſecurity that ] have that 
you will not injure me is, that you can cer- 
tainly do it, if you have a mind to it. And 
therefore, I pray, do ſo much as take your 
honour along with you into that other walk, 
or elie I thall cry out murther. I do not 
care for truſting my ſelf with unknown 
honour, 

Tim. Then as I am a gentleman, and my 
name is Timothy, I do not intend you the 
leaſt miſchief. 

Par. What, Sir, do you take me for a 
fool? Do not I know that a gentleman is one 
that keeps a man to quarrel, fight, beat and 
abuſe? You muſt not think to catch old 
birds with chaff. And therefore once more 
farewell Mr. Timothy, it your name be ſo. 

11m. I pray, Sir, be not gone yet; upon 
my honeity, and as I am a Chriſtian, you 
thall ſuffer no hurt. 

B 2 PRI. 
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Par, Now indeed you have mended the 
buſineſs much: What, is there ever an act 


of parliament againſt your beating me par- 


ticularly ? And if there be, where's the con- 


ſtable, to put it in execution ? 

Tim. Well, I fee I muſt diſcover my ſelf 
or nothing is to be done: I am, Sir, to put 
you out of all doubt then, a relation of a 
great friend of yours. Do you know this 
picture, Sir ? 

Pull. Indeed I think I did once almoſt 
ſee ſome ſuch thing, or ſomething a little 
like it, in his ſtudy, a great while ago, if 
my eyes, memory, and the reſt of my facul- 
ties do not fail me. 

TI. So then, now I hope you are paſt 
all fears. Therefore if you will, we'll walk 
towards Lambs Conduit, there's better air. 

Par. Iprofeſs, Sir, you make me ſhake moſt 
horribly. There's a word indeed next one's 
heart! I much queſtion whether I ſhall eat 
again theſe two days. If you'll forbear ſuch 
longuage, and keep cloſe to your own fide, 
and not look behind you, I'll venture to 
take two or three turns wich you: otherwiſe 
I ſhall leave your company forthwith, 

TI. Moſt certainly, Philautus, you are 
the moſt wary, miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious 
creature, now ling upon the face of the 
whole earth. 

Phi. 
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Pat, I thank my ſtars, I have had ſome 
time to look into kiſtories ; and I have made 
ſome obſervations. of my own ; and I find 
they very much tend to my good and wel- 
fare. In ſhort, I think I know as well as 

another, what man can do, and what is his 
full value. 

Tiu. Surely you are not made of the or- 
dinary mortal mould, but of ſome peculiar 
thin and brittle ſtuff; or elſe you would ne- 
ver talk thus. 


Par. Your pleaſure for that, I ky ſay 


what I ſaid before; I think I know what is 


that which all wiſe men ought to cheriſh 
refreſh; make much of, love and regard, ? 
Tim. Still, Philautus, I underſtand yo 


not. What, have you been often affronted, 


abuſed, chouſed, trepann'd, flung down 
ſtairs, toſſed 1 in a blanket,------ 
Pai. No, I'll aſſure thee, Tim. I have 


always kept (as they ſay) out of harm's way, 
as much as could be, eſpecially fince I 


ſtudied morals, and underſtood the true price 
of a whole man. - 


Tim. What ſhould be the buſineſs then? 
Is it that you are deſcended of ſome very ti- 
morous family; or was your mother buried 
alive, with two ſucking children ? Come, 
Sir, be free; for I am confident there muſt 

B 3 (1:73 1: 8 
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be ſome occaſion or other of this ſo very 

great jealouſy and miſtruſtfulneſs of yours. 

Pr1. Then as a ſecret, Tim. I muſt tell 
thee, that men naturally are all ravenous 
and curriſh, of a very ſnarling and biting 
nature; to be ſhort, they are in themſelves 
mere wolves, tygers, and centaurs ? 

Tim. Heavens forbid ! What are you and 
] wolves, tygers, and centaurs ? 

Par. You may ſtart at it for the preſent, 
but when you have read as much, obſerved 

as much, and conſidered as much as I, 

you'll find it to be as true, as that I have a 

air of boots. 
Tim. Methinks honeſt Tim. has no 
mind at all to be a centaur; he had much 
rather be a ſheep, a pigeon, a lark, or any 
ſuch pretty tame thing, if you can afford it. 

And now in the name of all that's good, I 
hope you do not miſtake and call that human 
nature in general, which is only your own ; 
meaſuring, all moral actions thereby, and 
- pronouncing that all men's teeth are very 
long and ſharp, becauſe you find your own 
to be ſo. 

Pi. Why ſhould you ſuſpect me to be 
more peeviſh, ſurly, and worſe natured than 
other men, and ſo recommend or impoſe my 
own temper and inclinations upon the world 
as a general ſtandard ? 

Tix. 
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Tru. J am very loth, Philautus, to ac- 
cuſe any man of bad nature; it being ſuch 
a great bundle of miſchief in itſelf, and ſo 
very troubleſome to the common-wealth, 
But when I find one ſo very tender and ſtudi- 
ous of his own welfare and pleaſure, ſo little 
concerned for any men's good but his own, 
ſo great an admirer ot his own humour and 
opinions, ſorcady to call things demonſtra- 
tions that do not at all, or very weekly prove, 
and fo apt to vilify and undervalue, to hate 
and rail at three quarters of the creation, (if 
they ſtand in his way and give him not due 
honour and reſpect; ) I am very much afraid 
that ſuch an one when he comes to talk of 
the general diſpoſition of mankind, of the 
beſt and moſt fundamental laws of life, go- 
vernment, and religion, will conſult a little 
too much his own ſweet elephant's tooth, 
and the wamblings of his own dear bowels. 
PHr. I ſhall not now ſtand to vindicate, 
much leſs boaſt of my own temper. It is 
well known that I have kept company with 
gentlemen, and perſons of honour ; and 
they are able to judge what humour and car- 
riage is decent and allowable better than all 
the Timothies in the nation. I prithee, Tim. 
What's the difference between a buſtard and 
a cheven ? 
B " TI. 
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Tim. I love our nation, and all men in 
it ſo well, that I wiſh they had given you 
leſs entertainment; it had been more for 
their honour and credit; and the good of 
this realm. 

Par, That is ſomewhat enviouſly ſaid, I 
hope you'll give people leave to keep the 
beſt and mott i improving company : Would 
you have them die in miſtakes, and not lit- 
ten to thoſe that lay down the plaineſt truths, 
give belt proof of them, and in the pureſt 
Engliſh. 

Tim, Nay, hold you there; be not 
proud of your company, proſelytes and dit- 
coveries: For I ſcarce know one perſon of 
ſobriety and parts in the whole nation, that 
is heartily of your opinion, in any thing 
wherein you differ from what is commonly 


tiught and received: For moſt of thoſe that 


ralk over thoſe places of your books, where- 
in you are ſingular, do it either out of hu- 


mour, or becauſe they are already debauched 


or intend to be ſo, as ſcon as they can 
ſhake off all modeſty and good nature, and 
can furniſh themſelves with ſome of your 
little ſlender philoſophical pretences to be 

w.cked. 
Pai. Then indeed I have ſpent my time 
finely, and ſtudied to much purpoſe. But 
methinks 
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methinks, Tim. thou art very peremptory 
for one of thy years. It becomes gray hairs 


and a ſtaff to lean on, to be thus dogma- 
tical, 
Tim. I care not for that; for if need be, 


I can be peremptoty and dogmatical with- 


out a ſtaff; eſpecially when I meet with one 
that 1s ſo incurably immodeſt. 

Phi. What then, will you maintain that 
I have diſcovered nothing at all ? Is nothin 
true that I have ſaid in my ſeveral books ? 
I am ſure my works have fold very well, 


and have been generally read and admired. 


And I know what Merſennus and Gaſſen- 
dus have ſaid concerning my Book de Cive: 
but I ſhall not ſpeak of that now. 

Tim. And, to ſay nothing now of Mer- 
ſennus: I know what people have ſaid of 
Gaſſendus: But I ſhall let that go alſo 
now. 

Par, But ſurely you cannot deny but 
there is ſomewhat true and conſiderable in 
my writwgs. 

TiM, O doubtleſs a great deal of them 1 
true; but that which is ſo, is none of yours; 
but common acknowledged things new 
phraſed, and trimmed up with the words 
power, fear, city, transferring of right, and 
the like ; and ſuch is moſt of that part of 
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your book, called Dominion; which chiefly 
conſiſts of ſuch things as have been faid 
thele thouſand years, and would follow 
from any other principles as well as 
yours. 

PI. You may talk what you will, and if 
I were {ure you would not beat me, I would 
tell you down right that you lye. 

Tul. Do ſo; that's as good for me as 
your humble ſervant : But 1 go on, and ſay, 
that monarchy 1s the beſt government; that 
it is the duty of princes to reſpect the com- 
mon benefit of many, not the peculiar inter- 
eſt of this or that man ; that eloquence 
without diſcretion is troubleſome in a com- 
mon-wealth : that he that has power to 
make laws, ſhould take care to have them 
known ; that to have ſoldiers, arms, gar- 
riſons, and money in readineſs in times of 
peace is neceſſary for the people's defence, 
and a thouſand ſuch things I might repeat 
out of the forementioned place, which were 
true many ages before Philautus was born, 
and will be, let a man be Zo» rowdy or not 


Torr, Mouſe or Lion. But it is an eaſy 


matter to ſcatter up and down ſome little in- 
ſinuations of the ſtate of nature, ſelf-preſer- 
vation, and ſuch like fundamental phraſes, 
which to thoſe that do but little attend, 

ſhall 
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ſhalt ſeem to make all hang cloſe toge- 
ther. 

Par. Why do you only ſay ſeem, &c ? 
I perceive now that you are not only very 
confident, but ſpightful too, and have a 
mind to leſſen my credit. 

Tim. No indeed; I do not envy you in 
the leaſt ; but I very much_wonder at thoſe 
that will diſparage themſelves ſo much as to 
be led away with any ſuch fmall and manr- 
feſt cheat, and if you'll promiſe me nor to 
be dejected (which I think I need not much 
fear; for I never knew a man ſo much be- 
yond all humiliation in my life ;) PII briefly 
ſhew you the chief of thoſe things by which 
you became famous. But hold, Sir, we 
forgot to look underneath the bench; 
there may lie a wolf that may quite 
ſpoil us. 

Par. Say you ſo? 

Tim. Come, come, Sir, no hurt at all; 
I pray fit down again; I had only a mind to 
ice how nimble you were; I perceive you 
jump very well for an old man: and there- 
tore I proceed, and fay in the firſt place, that 
one way by which you got a kind of a name 
amongſt fore ealy fort of people, was by 
crowding into vour book all that you could 
pick out of civil law, politics and morals 3 
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and then jumbling all together (as was be- 
fore hinted) with frequent mention of power, 
fear, ſelf-defence, and the like; as if it had 
been all your own. | 
Put. This is very pertly ſaid, if you could 
make it good. | 
Tim. It is fo very plain, as I need not: 
However if any body doubts of it, let him 
but read over your eighth and ninth chapters 
of Dominion, which contain the rights of 
lords over their fervants, and of parents over 
their children; and if he find any thing con- 
ſiderable more than what is commonly de- 
livered in the ordinary civil law-books upon 
that occaſion, viz. De Poteſtate Parentum & 
Dominorum (except it be that a great family 
is a kingdom, and a little kingdom a family) 
vll become aa earneſt ſpreader of your fame, 
and have you recorded for a great diſcoverer. 
And ſo in like manner it might be eaſily 
ſhewn, how all the reft (fo much of it as is 
true) is the very ſame with the old plain 
, Dunſlableſtuff that commonly occurs in thoſe 
that have treated of policy and morality : 
Inſomuch, that I do not queſtion, but that 
poor deſpicable Euſtachius may come in for 
a good thare. Now, Philautus, becauſe it 
hath ſo happened that ſome young gentle- 
men have not been at leiſure to look much 
« into 
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into Machiavel, Juſtinian, and ſuch like 
books; but yet, for no good reaſons, have 
been tempted to read yours; theſe preſently 
are ready to pronounce you the prodigy of 
the age; and as very a deviſer, as if your 
had found out gun-powder, or printing. 

Pai. If thou haſt a mind to rail, Tim. 
J adviſe thee to ſtay till thou haſt diſcretion 
to do it. What wouldeſt thou expect in 
a diſcourſe of government, a trap to catch 
ſun-beams, or a purſe-net for the moon ? 


I grant, that the chief heads J inſiſt on, 


have been largely treated on by others: 
but the method, contrivance and phraſe is 
all my own; do ſo much as conſider of 
that, poor Tim. | 

. Tim. I need not conſider of it now, de⸗ 
* I have done it oftimes heretofore ; 
and it puts me in mind of another thing, 
by which you have cheated ſome into an 
opinion of you, viz. You take old common 
things, and call them by new affected names, 
and then put them off for diſcoveries. 

Pai. I profeſs, Tim. I expect to fee 
thee hanged ſome time or other for thy 
2 Where is it that I do any ſuch 
t ing ? 

Ti. If J were at leiſure, I could ſhew 
you an hundred ſeveral places: What think 


„ou, 
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you, Philautus, of the Scriptures being the 
word of God ? 

PI. I think as others do, that they 
are. 

Tim. What need then was there of that, 
in your third chapter De Cive; The ſacred 
Scripture is the ſpeech of God command- 
ing over all things by greateſt right ? It 
ſounds, I muſt confeſs, ſomewhat ſtatelily: 
So does that in your Leviathan, (p. 12.) 
The general uſe of ſpeech is to transfer 
our mental diſcourſe into verbal; or the 
train of our thought into a train of words. 
And alſo that, Religion contains the laws 
of the kingdom of God : It had been no- 
thing to have faid that religion teaches 
how God will be ſerved; but the king- 
dom of God is a new notion, if the word 
Law does but lie near at hand: So to 
have ſaid that Somnia ſunt phantaſmata dor- 
mientium, or that tempus was phantaſma cor- 
foris, Xe. had been old. But go thus: 
Phantaſmata dormientium appeilo ſomaia, and 
pliantaſina corporis, &c. appello tempus, and 
then by virtue of the word appelio, and the 
ſtately placing of it, it becomes all your 
own. 

Pai. And is not appeilo a good word, 


ycu Timothy Sauce-box ? I cannot forbear. 
TIM. 
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Tim. Vea, may it pleafe your worſhip, 
it is almoſt as good as pronuncio; but it is 
never a whit the better for ſtanding at the 
latter end of a ſentence (which I find an 
hundred times over in your books) only 
to diſguiſe a little what every body has 
ſaid, 

Par, I do very much wonder, Tim. 
where thou didſt pick up all this impu- 
dence, being ſo young. 

Tim. My grandam, Sir, I thank her, 
gave me a little, and wiſhed me to uſe it 
upon occaſion ; but moſt of it I got by 
keeping company with ſome of your ad- 
mirers. 

Par. Surely thou wilt go to the devil, if 
any ſuch thing there be. 

Tim. But before I go, Sir, I muſt de- 
fire thoſe that are not ſatisfied concerning 
the truth of what I juſt now mentioned, to 
look a little into your logic; and if they 
do not there find a whole book full of no- 
thing but new words, I will promiſe you 
to be very towardly for the future, and as 
modeſt as the meekeſt of your diſciples : 
And therefore, in the firſt place, I do, in 
your name, decree, that in all following 
ages logic ſhall not be called logic, but 
computation z becauſe that ratzocinor ſig- 
nifies 
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nifies not only to reaſon, but to count or 
reckon ; and rationes the ſame with computa : 
And therefore let the art of reaſoning be 
called the art of computation or count- 
ing: of which there be two parts, addi- 
tion and ſubtraction; to add being all one 
as to affirm, and to ſubtract all one as to 
deny : from whence alſo I do eſtabliſh a 
ſyllogiſm to be nothing elſe but the col- 
lection of a ſum, or aggregate: the major 
and minor propoſitions being the patticu- 
lars, and the concluſion the ſum or aggre- 
gate of thoſe particulars. 

PHI. And what fault can you find with 
all this! 1s it not all new? did ever any 
of the philoſophers ſay ſo before? 

Tim. No truly; nor was there ever any 
need that they ſhould ſay ſo : For let peo- 
ple call the two firſt propofitions either 
plainly propofitions, or ingredients, or ele- 
ments, or premiſes, or principles, or pre- 
ambles, or prologues, or go-befores, or 
particulars, or any thing elſe, ſo that I do 
but underſtand their meaning, and Timo- 
thy is as well contented as any man alive. 

Par. Why then do you fneer, as if you 
diſliked my logic? 

Tim. *Tis a moſt excellent computation 
as ever was written: There is a — 
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of cauſa (which in the ſecond page we are 


learnt to cal: generation) that 1s alone 
worth a pound at leaſt, 22. Cauſa eft ſum- 
ma ſede aggregatum accidentium omnium tam 
in agentibus, quam in patiente, ad propoſitum 
effettum concurrentium, quibus ommibus ex- 
iſtentibus, effectum non exiſtere, vel quclibet 
corum uno abſente exiſtere, intelligi non Fo- 
10. A cauſe is a certain pack or aggre- 
gate of framams, Which being all packed 
up, and corded cloſe together, they may 
then truly be ſaid in law to conſtitute a 
compleat and eflential pack : But it any 
one frangam be taken out or miſſing, the 
pack then preſently loſes its packiſhneſs, 
and cannot any longer be ſaid to be a 
pack, | 

Pni. And now what ail you with this 
definition? is not the true notion and per- 
fect idea of a cauſe very neceſſary? And 
is not this, that I have laid down, full, 
exact, and compleat ? 

Tim. So very full, Sir, that if you had 
gone on but a little further, it would have 
ſerved for a catalogue of the Great Turk s 
dominions : But I hope you will not take 
it ill, if I forget it; becauſe I promiſed 
myſelf long ago to that little ſhort gentle- 
man — cujus vi res eft, You have alfo, 
| Sit, 
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Sir, another very magnificent one of a pro- 
poſition; which I care not much if I beſtow 
upon the emperor: v/z. Propoſitio eſt ora- 
tio conſtans ex duobus nominibus copulatis, qua 
fignificat is qui loquitur, concipere fe nomen poſ- 
terios ejuſtem rei nomen eſſe, cujus eſt nomen 
prius : which agrees very well with what 
Zacutus ſays in his Treatiſe of a Spoon, 
which he thus defines : . Infirumeatum quod. 
dam concavo convexum, quo poſito in aliguod, 
in quo aliud quoddam diverſum a poſito, ante 
Foſitum fuit, & retropofito in os ponentis, con- 
cipitur is, qui poſuit primum poſitum in ſe- 
cundum, ex his poſitis aliquid concludere, Theſe 
and the like are only for huge potentates : 
But if any private gentleman has a mind 
to be informed in the juſt, adequate 
and perfect conception of interrogation 
and a requeſt, let him take them thus: In- 
terrogationes ſunt orationes que deſiderium ſig- 
nificant cognoſcendi; ; as, What's a clock? 
Precationes ſunt orationes que defiderium ſig ni- 
ficant aliquid habendi , as, Give me an 
apple. 

Par. Surely thou art 100 looſe out 
of hell, to quarrel thus upon no grounds, 
What is it that thou wouldſt have in a 
logic ? 


T 1M. 


fs 
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Tim. Thoſe that have nothing elſe to 
do but to put in a few new phraſes (under 
pretence of notions and diſcoveries) and to 
alter perhaps the place of two or three 
chapters, I would not have them trouble 
the world with logic, or any thing elle, 
For as my lord Bacon wiſely obſerves, no- 
thing has more hindered the growth of 
learning than people's ſtudying of new 
words, and ſpending their time in chap- 
tering, modelling, and marſhalling of ſct- 
ences. | 

Par. Then it ſeems I muſt learn of you 


ho to ſpend my time. What Tim. wouldſt 


thou-have me go to ſchool again ? 

Tim. You may do as you will for that; 
but you know Doctor Wallis thought you 
had ſufficient need of it long ago. 

Pi. Come, Tim. I prithee tell me 
one thing, and tell me true: Haſt not thou 
been lately among lome of my ſcholars, 
and lamentably baffled and run down by 
them! And does not this make thee fret 
and tume, and diſlike all that I have writ- 
ten? I am confident, ſo it is; for other- 
wite thou couldſt not be of their opinion, 
who diſcern and declare, that they never 
perceived ſuch connexion of things, and 
ſuch cloſe arguing, as J have in all things 
given the world an inſtance of, 

Tim, 
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Ti. You have now ſaid that which ! 
withed and watched for: Becauſe it gives 
me an opportunity of mentioning another 
device you make uſe of to deceive people, 
and get applauſe; v2. you get together 
a company of words, ſuch as power, fear, 

anc] the like (as was ſaid before) and thruſt 
theſe into every page upon one pretence or 
other; and then you call this connexion, 
and boaſt (as you do in your Pretace de 
Cive) that there is but one thing in all 
your book which you have not demon- 
Airated, | 
PRI. I hope you will not betray your 
judgment ſo much, as to find fault with 
my language, which all the world admire. 
Are there any words more truly Englith 
and natural than power, fear, &c.? 

Tim. Queſtionleſs they are very 
words, when rightly made uſe of : But to 
haul them in where there is no need at 
all, merely to carry on the great work of 
power and fear, and by a forced repetition 
thereof, to make thence a ſeeming con- 
nexion (with reverence be it ſpoken) is 
very idle and impertinent. It ſeems ta 
me to ſavour very much of their humours, 
who fall woefully in love with ſome cer- 
tain numbers. One he is ſorely ſmitten 
with the complexion and features of the 

number 
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number four. And fo he calls preſently 
for his four Inns of Court, his four 
Terms, his four Seaſons of the Year, and 
abundance of fours beſides. Nay, the 
ſenſes are alſo his ; for ſmelling 1s only a 
genteeler way of feeding. Another tears his 
hair, and is raving mad for the number 
three: And then Inner-Femple and Mid- 
dle are the ſame, for they are both Tem- 
ples : Eaſter-Term and Trinity-Term dif- 
ter but a few days: Spring and Autumn 
are all one, and rather than he will ac- 
knowledge above three ſenſes, he will ſplit 
his mouth up to his ears. 

Pai. What doſt think, Tim. that I 
8 have nothing elſe to do, but to hear thee 
= tattle over a company of foppiſh fimili- 
Ss tudes? If thou haſt a mind to talk, child, 
ſpeak ſenſe if thou canſt; and learn of me 
to reaſon cloſely. 

Tim. You are a moſt ſpecial pattern 
for reaſoning indeed : one may plainly ſee 
that, by what you fay in the tenth chapter 
of your Leviathan, and in the eighth of 
your Human Nature ; where you fall into a 
great rapture of the excellencies of power; 
making every thing in the whole world that 
is good, worthy and honourable to be 
power: And nothing 1s to be valued or re- 
ſpected but upon the account of power. 


PHT- 
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Par: And is not power a very good 
thing ? 

TI. A moſt excellent thing! I know 
nothing like it but the philoſophers-ſtope : 
For it — all things, and is all things, 
either at preſent, or heretofore, or after- 
ward. Thus beauty is honourable, as a 
precedent ſign of power-generative : And 
actions proceeding from ſtrength are ho- 
nourable, as ſigns conſequent of power- 
motive. Now if faculty had come in 
there inſtead of power, it would not have 
done ſo well. Again, riches are honour- 
able, as figns of the power that ac- 
quired them: And gifts, coſt, and mag- 
nificence of houſes are honourable, c. 


as ſigns of riches. A mathematician is 


honourable, becauſe if he brings his 
knowledge into practice, he 1s able to 
raiſe powerful fortifications, and to make 
powerful engines and inſtruments of war. 
A prudent man is honourable, becauſe he 
is powerful in advice; and a perſon of 
good natural wit and judgment is honour- 
able, becauſe it ſignifies ſtrong parts and 
power. In ſhort, Sir, I perceive there is 
nothing either in actions or ſpeeches, in 

arts or ſciences, in wit or Judgment, 


in man, woman, or child, that is good 
and 
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and valuable, but it is all upon the ac- 
count of power. 

PHI. I defy thee, if thou goeſt about to 
make any thing * I have ſaid ridiculous. 

Tim. No, I need not; becauſe you have 
already done it to my hand : For with ſuch 
tricks and devices as theſe, I'll undertake to 
make a flagelet the moſt dreadful and pow- 
ertul thing upon the face of the whole earth, 
For it either ſhall be powerful in itſelf, or 
recommend me to the favour of thoſe that 
have power; or be a defence againſt power, 
or it ſhall hire and purchaſe power, or be in 
| the road to power, or a ſign of power, or a 
| ſign of ſomewhat that is a ſign of power. 
And ſuch things as theſe, Philautus, you 
ſhall cloſe connexion, and demonſtration, 
which are nothing elſe but a company of 
imall cheats, and jingling fetches, 

Pai. Before I ge any further, Tim. I do 
pronounce. thee to be the moſt ſaucy of all 
that belong to the whole race of mankind. 
For thou raileſt at a venture; and doſt only 
ſkip up and down my writings, as if thou 
didſt intend to pick my pocket. If thou re- 
ſolveſt to continue in this humour, and to 
think thyſelf worthy to ſpeak in my ancient 
and philoſophical preſence, let's pitch upon 
ſome tundamental point, ſuch as, Status na- 
ture eft flatus belli; and thou ſhalt ſee that 

thou 
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thou art ten times more an owl, than lama 4 


cheat and jingle. 
Tit. An@1 pray, Sir, may I be fo bold, 
which fide do you intend to hold? 


PHI. Which ſide? that is a queſtion very 3 
fit indeed for a Timothy to atk. I hold 
chat fide that all wiſe, ſage, learned, and dif- 34 


creet men in the whole world do hold. 


TI. I am ſorry, Sir, that I have diſturb- 1 
ed yon: But F muſt pray once again to 


Know which that is. 


PHI. I am aſhamed to tell thee ; it is ſuch | . 
a very filly queſtion. I do hold then, that 


all men naturally are bears, dragons, lions, 
wolves, rogues, raſcals*--- 

TI. I befeech you, Sir, hold; no more: 
There's enough for any one man to hold. I 


remember Philautus, you told me a while 


ago that all men by nature were doggiſn, 


Pans treacherous ; but I thought 3 
* du had only ſaid it, Becauſe you found 3 


Her N DIES,” or in jeſt to ſcare 
me. 37 1 8 1 8 

PHI. W bat doſt think that I ſtudied forty 
or fifty years, only to find out and maintain 


a jeſt ? Doſt think that the happineſs and . 


ſcebriey of all the kingdoms of the earth de- 
pend upon a jeſt? Thou art a ver y pretty 
fellow to diſcour le withal indeed 


nod LH. „ 2 
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Ti. I pray, Sir, by your favour, how 
came it about that it was not found out by 
WT former philoſophers that all men as well as 
our ſelf, are naturally brutiſh and rave- 
nous? | 
EW Px. I wonder you'll come over ſo often 
with as well as your ſelf, when I have fo 
plainly told you, that it is naturally ſo with 
all men. | 

Tim. Nay, Sir, be not angry; I have fo 


often heard an old ſtory of Za rar, and 


of the great worth of Pythagoras, Plato, 
it WT Ariſtotle, Epictetus, and Tully, that I much 
5, wonder at your doctrine, 
Pai. Then, upon my word, you have 
: heard a very ſtory of a tub, and of a com- 
I pany of tools, ſots, and dunces. 
le Tim. Enough, enough. | | 
h, PRHI. But I ſay, not enough: And if you'll 
ht hold your prating, I'll ſhe you how it came 
\d about, that the morals and politics that 
* have been written ſince the creation (as they 
call it) of the world, were not all worth a 
ty ruth until I ſet forth mine. 
in Tim. I'll not ſpeak again this half hour, 


if you'll but make out this handſomely. 
PHI. It was thus then: They went in a 

wrong method: they took things for grant- 

ed that were lies, and did not ſo much as' 
Vor. II. 9 conſult 
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conſult common hiſtory and experience, 
Tim. I profeſs, Philautus, this ſeems to 
go to the very bottom of the buſineſs. I 
long to hear my as much as ever poor child 
did for teat : In the firſt place, you ſay they 
did not uſe a right method: Wherein L 9 
pray did they fail? 1 
PHI. They ſnould have done as L did ; 
they ſhould we ſearched into the humours, i 
diſpoſitions, paſſions, and heart of mankind, * 
Tim. And did you, Sir, find there writ- 
ten Status nature eff ſtatus belli: As it is faid 
Calis was upon queen Mary's ? 13 
Par. I perceive thou beginneſt to prate 
again. Haſt thou ſeen a little book of mine 

called Human Nature ? 
Tim, Yes, I think ſo. "| 
Par. You may eafily know it; it is called 
Human Nature, or the Fundamental Ele- 
ments of Policy. 2 
TIN. It is ſo: And you might have cal- 
led it as well Tu guogque, or the jealous lovers, 
or the fundamental laws of — of 
quails, as of policy. J 
Pai. Did you not promiſe me to be mo- 
deſt, and not to prate? Does this be- 
come you ? Go home and look in the glals. | I 
Tia. Why? have you diſcourſed me in- 
to 2 bear ? I tell you, Sir, I have read 
over that ſame little book called. Human 
Nature 
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Nature ; and whereas you would make the 
reader believe, by the title, that he ſhould 
find ſuch ſtrange fundamentals of policy, 
and (as you there add) according to philoſo- 
phical principles not commonly known or 
aſſerted ; there is not a word of any more 
fundamentals, than is to be found in Jack 
Seton, Stierius or Magirus; befides ſome 
ſmall matter that was ſhirked up in France 
from ſome of Cartes's acquaintance, and 
ſpoiled in the telling. I fay, as for all the 
reſt, Philautus, it is as common as the 
king's highway; only according to your 
uſual manner, you labour much to diſguiſe 
it with your own phraſes, and to diſplace 
words to cheat children. . 

Pur. Why do you talk thus? | 

Tim. For no reaſon at all but only be- 
caule it is true. Thus we know that old 
Ariſtotle and his dull ſoakers underſtood 
no further of the great myſteries of the ſen- 
ſes, and their ſeveral objects, but only blunt- 


iy to ſay, that ſenſe was a kind of knowledge 


occaſioned by ſome outward thing, Sc. and 
that an object is a thing that cauſes that 
knowledge: and that colour is the object of 
the eye, and that ſound is the object of the 
ear. But when Philautus comes to town, he 
brings us news to purpoſe: Informing us, 
that all conception proceeds from the action 

2 of 
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of the thing itſelf, whereof it is the concep- 
tion; and when the action is preſent, the 
conception it produceth is called ſenſe;) 
there called ſtands in the right place) and 
the thing by whoſe action the ſame is pro- 
duced, is called the object of the ſenſe. 
(That is well placed again ;) And that by 
fight we have a conception of colour, which 
is all the notice and knowledge the obje&t 
imparteth to us of its nature by the eye. 
This raviſhes ! and by hearing we have a 
conception called found, which is all the 
knowledge we have of the quality of the ob- 
ject from the ear. Now who could not im- 
mediately ſpur forth as far as Dover to meet 
a philoſopher that ſhould bring home ſuch i 
Tarities as theſe ? 2 
PHI. If thou ſhouldeſt ſet out, Tim. thou 
wouldeſt be ſet in the ſtocks, before thou 
getteſt to Rocheſter bridge, for undervalu- 
ing worth. ; 4 F 
TI u. You talk Philautus, of your Hu- 
man Nature containing the Elements of 
Policy; there is one cunning reflection (p. 5.) 
concerning imagination, which is ſo full of 
novelty and ſubrilty, that it is enough alone 
to ſet up a man for chief miniſter of ſtate, 
viz. that the abſence or deſtruction of things 
25 once 
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8 once imagined, doth not cauſe the abſence 
e or deſtruction of the imagination itſelf, 

) i Puli. Why, does it? 

Y TI. No: For ſuppoſe I have a houſe in 
„ Cheapſide, which I have ſometimes ſeen, and 
. IM ſometimes imagined, according as I was beſt 
at leiſure ; and this houſe, upon a day, either 
h A runs away from me, or I from that; yet 
t ain 1 may fancy myſelf trading in my own 
8 hop, and eating in my own houſe : Nay 
though it ſhould be burnt down to the very 
ground; yet for a need I can make ſhift 
once or twice a year to fancy it ſtill ſtand- 
ing, or at leaſt to wiſh that it were. And 
ſurely upon this is founded that old friendly 
= {aying, viz. though abſent in body, vet pre- 
ſent in the mind. | 

PRI. And is it not a good faying ? 

TI. Yes, it is pretty good, but nothing 
near fo enlightning as your enlargement 
thereupon. For by that you make out the 
whole buſineſs to be as plain as can be: 
And ſo you do another thing, which I have 
often wondered at. I have ſeen ſometimes a 
man ſet up his ſtaff in the middle of a great 
held, and awhile after he has gone back and 
put up a hare, I had a kind of gueſſing 
how this might poſſibly be: but durſt never 
be confident, until I was made happy by 
C 3 that 
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that ample and ſatisfactory definition you 
give of a mark, p. 44. A mark (ſay you) is 
a ſenſible object which a man erecteth vo- 
luntarily to himſelf, to the end to remember 
thereby ſomewhat paſt, when the ſame 1s 
objected to his ſenſe again. 

Par, Why do you laugh, Tim? there 
is nothing left out, is there? | 

T1M, Not in the leaſt : It will do, I'll 
undertake, for the talleſt may-pole in the 
whole nation, 

PHI. But for all that I am confident, 
Tim. that thou doſt not ee of it 
thoroughly. 

TIX. I muſt not, Sir; lay out all my 
approbation hereupon; becauſe there is 
abundance more of ſuch fine things (were I 
at leiſure to look them out) that do alſo 
highly deſerve to be approved of, Who 
would not ſave a good large corner of his 
heart, for ſuch an accurate account 2s you 
give (p. 35.) of an experiment, viz. The re- 


membrance of ſucceſſion of one thing to 


another, that is, of what antecedent has been 
followed by what conſequent, is called an 


experiment. As if I put my finger into a 


pike's mouth, to ſee if he can bite; my 
finger is the antecedent, and if he bues, 
there 1 is a conſequent for my antecedent ; 

which 
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which I ſuppoſe, Philautus, I ſhould re- 
member, and according to your directions 
call it an experiment. I hope alſo that I 
ſhall never forget what you tell me, p. 8. 
where ſpeaking of muſic and ſounds, you 
lay down this admirable and ſtanding defi- 
nition of an air, viz. An air is a pleaſure of 
ſounds, which conſiſteth in conſequence of 
one note after another, diverſified both by ac- 
cent and meaſure, 

Pai, Surely, Tim, thou beginneſt to 
be mad: Is it nat very juſt, and very 
punctual ? 

T1M. Truly, Sir, I know nothing com- 
parable to it, and what you ſaid before about 
an experiment, for abſolute exactneſs, except 
it be what the above- mentioned Zacutus 
ſays concerning a team of links in his fixth 
chapter of minced meats : A team of links 
(ſays he) is a certain train of oblong terms, 
where the conſequent of the firſt is concate- 
nated to the antecedent of the ſecond, and 
the conſequent of the ſecond to the ante- 
cedent of the third, Sc. So that every 
term, in the whole train, is both antece- 
dent and conſequent, 

PHI. You do not ſeem to like theſe ſame 
antecedents and conſequents, Tim. 

TI. A little of them, Sir, now and then 

C 4 | I like 
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I like very well, eſpecially when they are 

brought in fo naturally as they are by Za- 
cutus. But when any ſuch words are need- 
leſsly forced upon me, I have enough of 
them for I know not how long after. I once 
Sir, got ſuch an horrible ſurfeit with a long 
ſtory of conſequences, in a ſcheme of yours 
concerning the ſciences (Lev. p. 40.) that 
my ſtomach has ſcarce ſtood right towards 
conſequences ever ſince, 

PHI. What do you find fault to ſee all 
kind of knowledge lie fairly before your 
eyes? 

TIM. I have ſeen it, Sir, ſeveral times, 
but all the art is in the catching: And I 
count myſelf never a whit the nearer, for be- 
ing told, as J am there by you; that ſcience 
is the knowledge of all kind of conſequences; 

| which is alſo called philoſophy. And con- 
5 ſequences from accidents of politic bo- 
-dies, 1s called politics, or civil philoſophy. 
And conſequence from the ftars, Aſtrono- 
my. Conſequences from the earth, geogra- 
phy: Conſequences from viſions, optics : 
Conſequences from ſounds, muſic. And 
1o conſequences from the reſt are to be cal- 
led the reſt, I profeſs Philautus, theſe ſame 
conſequences did fo terribly ſtick in my head, 
that for a long while after, I was ready to 

call every body that I met, — 
HI, 
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Par. And now, as nice as you are, Mr. 
Timothy, I pray let me hear you, define any 
of thoſe things better: Come, hold up your 
head, and like a philoſpher teil me what is 
geography! ? 

TI. Alas! Sir, I know nothing af it; 
but only J have heard people lay, i it is about 
the earth, 

Par. About the earth : What doſt mean, 
round about the earth ? 

Tim, Yes, Sir, if you as round 
about, and quite through, and about and 
about again; any thing will ſerve my 
turn. 

PHI. So J thought, by that little know- 
ledge which I perceive will ſatisfy thee, But 
I prithee, Tim. how came we to ratmble 
thus from the ſtate of war?! 

Tim. We have been all this while cloſe 
at it, Sir: For if you remember, I was to 
thew you (which I think I have done}, that 
the old philoſophers might have written gs 
well concerning politics, as yourſelf ; not- 
withſtanding you call your Human Nature 
the fundamental elements of policy, in Which 
there 1s nothing at all towards any ſuch pur-- 
poſe, except it be in the title, and at the end 
of the book, where there ſtands theſe words, 


(concluſion being written over them) viz. 
C.5 | Thus 
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Thus have we conſidered the nature of man, 
ſo far as was requiſite for the finding out of 
the firſt and moſt ſimple elements, wherein 
the compoſition of politic rules and laws are 
laſtly reſolved. Which concluſion honeſt 
Will. Lilly might even as well have ſet to 
the end of his Grammar, as you have done 
to your Human Nature. 

PHI. It is no matter Tim. what is writ- 
ten on the out- ſide of books, be it at begin- 
ning or ending, ſo that that which 1s with- 
in be excellent and ſerviceable, 

Tim. I am very nigh of your mind, 
Philautus ; but yet I would not have all 
the philoſophers before you be counted 
dunces and loggerheads, only becauſe it did 
not come into their mind to write a book 
concerning the five ſenſes, imagination, 
dreams, predicables, propoſitions, &c. and 
call it the fundamental elements of policy. 

Par, And is not the knowledge of the 
five ſenſes, and the reſt that you mention, 
very uſeful? 

T1M. So is the knowledge of the eight 
parts of ſpeech. But I muſt confeſs that I 
can ſcarce think, that ſuppoſing the people 
of England had generally believed with you, 
that viſion was not made by /pecres intention- 
ales; that the image of any thing by reflec- 
tion in a glaſs is not any thing in or behind 

the 
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che glaſs; that the interior coat of the eye ĩs no- 
thing elſe but a piece of the optic nerve; that 
univerſals do not exiſt in rerum natura; J ſay, 
I cannot think, notwithſtanding all this, 
but poffibly we might have had wars in this 
nation; no more than I can believe, that a 
falſe opinion of ecchoes, and hypothetical: 
ſyllogiſms took off the king's head. | 
Pur. I perceive you are reſolved to make 
the worſt of every thing. oy 
Tim. I make it neither better nor worſe; 
For in your epiſtle dedicatory to the duke of 
Newcaſtle, you tel! him, That all that have 
written before you of juſtice and policy, 
have invaded each other and themſelves, 
with contradiction ; that they have alto- 
gether built in the air; and that for want of 
fuch infallible and inexpugnable principles 
as you have mathematically laid down in 
your Human Nature, government and 
peace have been nothing elſe to this day but 
mutual fear. And when one comes to look 
tor theſe ſame infallibles, inexpugnables, 
there 1s nothing but about conception and 
phantaſms, and a long race amongſt the paſ- 
ſions z where to endeavour is appetite, to 
turn back is repentance, to be in breath is 
hope, to be weary deſpair, and to forſake 
the courſe is to die, and the like. So that 
the 
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the only way to make a mathematical go- 


vernor, is for himſelf to be a good jockey, 


and for his ſubjects rightly to underſtand 


the ſeveral heats and courſes of the paſ- 
fions. 


Par. Thou getteſt away all the talk, 
Tim. I prithee liſten to me, and learn. I 
tell thee, that I have by my great {kill in 
mathematics, and great wearineſs, ſo or- 
dered the buſineſs, that moſt of my books 
depend cloſely one upon another. 

Ti. Sol find it faid by the publiſher of 
your Human Nature, in his epiſtle to 
the reader. Our author (ſays he) hath 
written a body of philoſophy upon ſuch 

rinciples, and in ſuch order as is uſed 
by men converſant in demonſtration : which 


being diſtinguiſhed into three parts, de 


corpore, de homine, de cive, each of the 
conſequents being at the end of the an- 
tecedent (like Zacutus's links) and inſiſt 
thereupon, as the latter books of Euclid 
upon the former. 

Pai. And whoever he was, he ſpoke 


like a man of underſtanding ; it was my 


deſign that they ſhould, and by great in- 
duſtry I brought it to pals. 

TI. And I pray, Sir, how many pounds 
of candle did it coſt you, to tie de cor- 


pore 
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pore and de homine together? Methinks you 
need not be long about that; for body 
is either taken in general or particular; 
in general, that is de corpore: and man 
being a particular ſort of body, de home 
mult needs follow cloſe at the heels, and: 
fo they are taken care of. But indeed to 
faſten de homine and de cive cleverly toge- 
ther, requires a little more knocking. and 
hammering; and therefore to do that ex- 
actly, we muſt ſcratch and rub our heads 
very well, and warily call to mind, that a 
man is to be conſidered in two reſpects; 
either as he is a body natural, conſiſting 
of fleſh, blood and bones; or as he is a 
member of the body politic: that is, as 
he is leg, arm, finger, or toe of the com- 
monwealth; and therefore let us have onẽe 
book de homine, as he is a natural body; 
and another de cive, as he is a limb of the 
huge giant, the commonwealth; and ſo 
there is an Euclidean trap laid, that de 
cive ſhall follow de homine; and ſo it does, 
but not bluntly: For though one would 
have thought that this had jointed them ſo 
cloſe together, that Archimedes himſelf 
could never have pulled them afunder ;_ 
yet to pull all out of danger, it is beſt to 
rivet them a little faſter, by putting in a 
| moſt 
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moſt obliging tranſition in the laſt chap- 
ter, intitled De Homine Fictitio, where we 
are learnt further to conſider, that a man 
is either by, or for himſelf a man, called 
a real man; or he is a man for another, 
ealled a fictious man. Such a one is he 
that acts another, is departed for another, 


engages for another or the like. Now be- 


eauſe in all well- governed commonwealths 
(now any one by that word may perceive, 
that de cive is juſt at Town's-end) for bet- 
ter trading, bargaining, commerce, c. 
there is great uſe of deputies, proxies, 
factors, ſponſors, ambaſſadors, and the 
like; therefore let the chief of this chap- 
ter be ſpent in the employments of ſucly 
fictious men in a commonwealth; and then 


turn over the leaf, and behold, there 


ftands, to the honour of Euchd, and the 


admiration of all Philautians the book. 


De Cive. 
Pai. What, would you have arts and 


ſciences tumbled down: together, like coals 


in a cellar? Would you not have men 
make uſe of their parts and reaſon; and 
for ſmoothneſs, and memory ſake, put 
ſomewhat before, that ſhould relate to, and 

occaſion what follows? 
Tim. I am, Sir, a great friend to the 
very leaſt pretences of connexion, where 
it 
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it is not fantaſtical, or manifeſtly incon- 
venient: But to have books tailed toge- 
ther by far-fetched contrivances, and to- 
ſwagger them off for demonſtrations, and 
W thereupon to defie all former ages, is ſo 
very idle, that I had rather people would 
ſpeak proverbs, or only ſay, Theſe four 
leaves I intend to ſpeak of a horſe, the 
next two ſhall be concerning mackrel, and 
what is to be ſpared ſhall be concerning: 
caterpillars. 

PHI. And do you, Tim. approve of 
this illogical, unphiloſophical, and unma- 
thematical way of writing ? 

TI. No; but I had ten times rather 
do ſo, than as the natural philoſopher, 
who being employed to write the hiſtory 
of a crow, jackdaw, and pye, after many 
months ſpent in dreſſing, ranking, ſtring- 
ing, and hanging them together, at laſt 
entered upon the buſineſs after this ele- 
gant and digeſted manner. Being about 


8 to treat of the natural rights and powers 
1 of crows, jackdaws, and pyes ; ſubjects. 
1 often handled by weak and heedleſs ob- 
t fervers; we ſhall be forced to write, as if 
1 none had been before us in this kind: 


All which muſt be performed with ſuch 
prudence and conſideration, as juſtly be- 


come 
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come ſo very great an affair; ſeeing that 
hereupon depend not only the knowledge 
of the chiefeſt and beſt of birds, but alſo 
of all beaſts in general; nay, even of 
man himſelf, and the great Trojan horſe 
the commonwealth. And that we may 
be ſure to lay a ſolid foundation, and nei- 
ther to repent, or recall, it will be ne- 
ceſſary in the beginning exactly to ſtate 
the true conception or idea of a bird; 


for as much as the particular conceptions 


of crow, jackdaw, and pye, are compre- 
hended under that common word of bird: 
And therefore that we may avoid all equi vo- 
cation, which is the original of errors; and 
that there may be no quarreling or diſ- 
puting in following ages, we do ram down, 
for the future peace and government of 
all nations, that the phantaſm or concep- 
tion of a bird is a flying phantaſm or con- 


ception. Having thus warily and funda- 8 
mentally determined what is a bird in ge- 


neral, we proceed now to the three birds 
themſelves ; and that we may do. nothing 
without method, the blackeft and largeſt of 
them we call a crow; and feeing that 
likeneſs of colour begets likenels of CON- 
ception, we go on to the next, whoſe con- 
ception is full out as black as a crow, 


but 
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but not altogether ſo large, and this we 
call a jackdaw; and becauſe that black 
ſtrictly taken only for black, is a more 
ſimple conception than black and white 
together ; therefore we thought fit to ſpeak 
of a pye in the laſt place, which partakes 
of the two former conceptions as to black, 
but differs from both as to white. 

Par, I prithee, Tim. what was the name 
of this philoſopher ? 

Tim. *Tis no matter for his name, Sir, 
you muſt needs acknowledge him to be a 
philoſopher of worth, and very little infe- 
rior to yourſelf, both as to reaſon and cir- 
eumſpection. 

Par. But where is the ſtate of war all 
this while? that is the thing I long to be 
at, Tim. and to ſhew thee for a fiſh. 

Tim. Let me but conſider a little, how 
that ſame book De Homine (I don't mean 
your little Engliſh Human Nature) came 
to be filled with ſuch a heap of optics, 
and then the fiſh ſhall begin as ſoon as you 
will. 

PHI. To make out that, is as needleſs 
as to ſhew how a coach goes down Hol- 
bourn-Hill. 

Tim. I think I remember how it is, 
V!Z, 4 man is a creature that has body and 
mind ; 
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mind ; his mind has ſeveral faculties ; ang 
amongſt the reſt there be five ſenſes ; and 
the moſt excellent of all theſe is ſeeing ; and 
then preſently pull away with perſpective, di- 
optrics, catoptricks, teleſcopes, microſcopes, 
and all the reſt for fifty pages together, as 
long as there is a ſtar to be ſeen in the 
Ky. Y 
Pai. And why is it not proper to put 
in optics into a treatiſe De Homine? 

Tim. Not after the manner as you have 
done; becauſe we have an art by itſelf for 
that purpoſe, You might as well have put 
in fifty pages about mufic as about op- 
tics ; for man you know has as many ears 
as eyes. But here is the buſineſs, Philau- | 
tus, you take very great pains in all things 
to be ſingular. Where you ſhould uſe ma- 
thematics, there you will ſcarce let us 
have any at all; and when there is not the 
leaſt need, then you pour them forth as if 
you were bottomleſs. And thus many a 
reader comes, ſuppoſe, to one of your 
books that has an ordivary title, and there 
finding a company of ſtrange mathematical 
ſchemes, and not underſtanding them, he 
preſently cries out, What a brave man is 4 
this Philautus ? What wonders and rarities 


does he afford upon ſuch a common ſub- Bl 
ject; N 
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0 ject! Surely he has gone the deepeſt that 


ever ſearched into nature. I tell you, Phi- 
lautus, he that has a mind to take adyan- 
tage of this humour of yours, and to run 
things together by force that have no rela- 
tion, he may eaſily thruſt the fifteen books 
of Euclid into the London Diſpenſatory, or 
Juſtinian's Inſtitutes into a common alma- 
nack. I ſhall not now ſtand to tell you after 


hat pills, and under what month they 


might come in, becauſe I am loth to hin- 
der the ſhow. | | 

Ph. Be not too ſecure and preſumptu- 
ous, Tim. for if I don't ſhew thee for a 
61h, I will ſhew thee to be a beaft, and all 
mankind beſides. 

Ti. Nay, if I have ſo much good 
company, I had much rather turn out to 
graſs, than ſtand. in alone, and be melan- 
choly: Come, Sir, flourtſh then, and let 
us begin. | 

Par. You know, Tim. that I have laid 
a foundation for this in my Human Na- 
ture, and it is an eaſy matter now to finiſh 
the bufineſs, _ 

Tim. Yes, truly I have (as I told you 
before) looked after that ſame foundation 
of yours, called Human Nature, and I 


WT think it much more fit for the bottom of 
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minc'd pyes, than of any policy or govern- 
ment. Be pleaſed to go on, Sir, and ſhew 
ſome other reaſons why the ancient philo- 
ſophers did not think, as you do, that all 
men are naturally beaſts. You told me, 
as I remember, ſomewhat elſe, wherein 


they miſcarried ; beſides that they went in 


a wrong method, and did not firſt defign 
a treatiſe of Human Nature. 

Pai. I did ſo; and it was thus : viz. 
They all blindly running one after another, 
and taking ſeveral things for granted that 
were perfectly falſe, they laid down that 
for a fundamental truth, which 1s no other- 
wiſe than a fundamental lie. | 

T1M. That was a great overſight indeed; 
a fundamental truth, and a fundamental 
lie ! I profeſs, Sir, they dwell a great way 
aſunder. But I pray, what was that fun- 
damental lie? 

PHI. That man was a ſociable creature. 

Tim. Lack-a-day! How eaſy a matter 
is it for old folks to dote and flaver, and 
for young ones to be deceived, and lick 
up the ſpittle? I would have laid three 
cakes to a farthing, that my old maſters 
had been in the right. But are you very 
certain that they are not? Perhaps you may i 
have taken yours upon truſt, as well as 

they 
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they did theirs; and if ſo, then courage 
cakes, for 1 do not intend to be a cen- 
taur. 

PHI. That is a good one indeed: As 
if they who had all their philoſophy from 
the tap-droppings of their predeceſſors, and 
the moral tradition of the barber's chair, 
were not much more ſubject to take things 
upon truſt, than one, who ſuſpecting all 
kind of opinions, hath turned over the 
whole hiſtory of the world, and nature 
herſelf. 

Ti. And there belike you found, that 
man is not a ſociable creature. I wiſh 
there were ſome way to compound this bu- 
fineſs ; for you know, Sir, the world is full 
of trade, acquaintance, neighbours and re- 
lations; and for the moſt part man has 
had the crack and fame, for five or fix 
thouſand years, of being tolerably tame; 
and methinks it is a great pity now at 
laſt to be ſent to the Tower amongſt the 
lions, or to be driven to Smithfield with 
a maſtiff and a great cudgel. I pray, 
Sir, what do you mean by thoſe words, 
when you ſay, that man is not a ſo- 
ciable creature. | | 

Pai. What, canſt not conſtrue two 
words of Greek, Z es gehe,: I mean, 

as 
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as all people mean, that man is not born 
_ fit for ſociety. 

TI. He is uſually born with two legs 
to go about his buſineſs ; with a pair of 
hands to tell money, with a couple of 
eyes to ſee if there be any braſs, and with 
a tongue to diſcourſe, when he has no- 
thing elſe to do. And therefore I muſt be 
troubleſome once more, and defire you to 
explain what you mean by a man's being 
Dot born fit for ſociety. 

Par. Thou aſkeſt queſtions, Tim. as if 
thou didſt intend to ſend me to market: 
When I fay, that a man is not born fit 
for ſociety, I mean that men naturally do 
not ſeek ſociety for its own ſake. 

Tim. I muſt defire of you, that you 
would let own ſake alone for the preſent; 
and let us firſt ſee, whether men do natu- 
rally ſeek ſociety; and I will promiſe you 
not to forget to have it conſidered, for 
whoſe fake, or upon what account they 
do it. And therefore, I pray, Sir, anſwer 
me punctually, whether naturally men do 
ſeek ſociety or not? 

Pu I. To be punctual, Tim. and pleaſe 
thee, 1 anſwer, they do not. 

Tim. You know, Philautus, that men 
are apt to ſort, to herd; they love to enquire; 
28 tO 
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to confer, and diſcourſe: And when peo- 
ple get into corners, and covet to be alone; 
we uſually count ſuch to be ſick, diſtem- 
pered, melancholy or towards mad. And 
I ſuppoſe the queſtion is not concerning 
ſuch, but concerning healthful and ſober 
men. 

Par. There you are quite out, Tim. for 
when I ſay that men naturally do not ſeek 
ſociety, or are not born fit for ſociety; I 
do not mean full grown men, ſuch as are 
able to carry or eat a quarter of beef, but 
I mean children, which is plain in the 
very phraſe itſelf, Tim. if thou wouldeſt 
mind any thing ; it being there ſaid, not 
born fit; ſo that to ſay, a man is not born 
fit for ſociety, is all one as to ſay, that a 
man newly born is not fit for ſociety, or 
does not ſeek ſociety. 
| Tim. Well, let it go ſo; we'll ſee what 
will become of this bufineſs, it begins to 
drive bravely : We are got thus far, that 
children do not deſire or ſeek ſociety. But 
it ſo, Philautus, how comes it about that 
they defire or ſeek after company ? I do 
not mean, that when the nurſes back is 
turned, they ſkip out of the cradle, and 
with a huge aſhen plant run away to the 
next fair, bull-baiting, or foot-ball-match ; 

| but 
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but they do not care for being in the 
dark; they are diſcontented, and cry when 
they are left alone, and love to ſee now 
and then a human face, if it does not look 
as if it would bite. 

Par. All this is only for victuals. 

TI. Some of it I grant you may be 
for victuals: But they cannot eat, from 
one end of the nation to the other. And 
one child oft-times takes delight in the 
company of another, to whom it has ne- 
ver a load of corn te ſell; neither does it 
intend to eat or ſuck up that other child. 

Px1. Thou art quite beſide the ſaddle 
again, Tim. for when I fay a child doth 
not ſeek or deſire ſociety; by ſociety I do 
not mean crying for the pap or ſucking 
bottle, 'or to be danced by dad, or to gig- 
gle it amongſt its comrades: but I mean 
by ſociety, bonds, contracts, covenants, 
leagues, transferring of rights, and ſuch 
like things which are proper tocities, com- 
munities, and ſocieties. Doſt hear me, 
Tim. I mean by ſociety thoſe ſort of com- 
monwealth affairs, which thou. knoweſt 
children do neither underſtand, nor are able 
to manage. And now I ſuppoſe thy thick 
{kull begins to open a little, and to be en- 
lightened: One had as good have halt a 
ſcore to inform, as one heavy Tim. 
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Tim. Indeed, Sir, it muſt be acknow- 
kedged that you have taken great pains. 
But for all that, I pray, may not I make 
bold to ſay, that children defire ſociety in 
your ſenſe? for they ſeek it ſo ſoon as they 
are able, and do dds the intentions 
thereof. 

Par. Thou wilt never lee this dull 
trick of not underſtanding, * I muſt there- 
fore condeſcend, and let thee know, that 
by ſeeking ſociety, I mean actual entering 
into ſociety ; that is, being engaged in con- 
veyances, bargains, public offices, and ſuch 
things as I before mentioned. This, and 
only this! is truly to be ſaid ſociable. 

TIu. And is this all that you have now 
to ſay? have you nothing more to add ? 

PI. What need is there of any more? 

Ti. Then do I very much pity the 
poor diſtreſſed creatures, that have been thus 
long gulled with fame and Phraſes. 

Pal. How fo? 

Tim. How fo, do you ſay? What would 
vou have a child come out of the womb, 
ſaying over Noverint Univerfi with a pen 
in one hand, and wax in the other, and fall 
preſently to fiening, ſealing, and delive ing? 
or before it be dreſſed, ſhriek aloud, an cry, 
Faggots, faggots, five for fixpence | ? Is this 
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the principle that you were ſo many years a 
finding out? Is this the fruits of mathema- 
tics, long obſervation, fundamental caſti 
about, and bottoming of things ? did you go 
into the bowels and hearts blood of nature to 
bring up nothing elſe but this? 

PEI. I prithee, Tim. do not make ſuch 
long ſentences z for thou wilt have nothing 
to ſay by and by. I tell thee that this prin- 
ciple that 1 have now revealed to thee, is 
the moſt weighty principle that belongs to 
all Human Nature. | 

Tim. It is very weighty indeed: And it 
is great pity but that you ſhould be en- 
tombed at Weſtminſter, and ſtatued up at 
Greſham College for the great moral diſco- 
verer of the age, 3 

Par, Why ? for all your jeering, Tim. I 
hope you do not imagine that a child can 
trade, and covenant, or bear any public of- 
fice for the good of the commonwealth, 

Tim. No indeed, Ido not think it can; un- 
leſs you would have it jump off the nurſe's 
lap, and run away to the Exchange, and 
there aſk for the Spaniſh or Virginia walk; 
or have a woman brought to bed of a juſtice 
of peace, or a mayor with his mace-bearer 
and tipt-ſtaves before him. 

Pai, Very good, very good: Then it 
ſeems 
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ſeems at laſt, you are willing to acknow- 
ledge that I ſaid true. 

Tim. And fo did all men before you. 
| Part. Nay, pardon me there, for they ſay 
quite contrary. | 1 

Tim. Which of them ever ſaid; that any 
man was actually born a conſtahle, or ſilk- 
weaver ? „ 

Par. But they ſay he is horn fit. 

Tim. So do you, or elſe I cannot read 
your own annotations upon the ſecond Arti- 
cle of your firſt chapter De Cive: wherein 
you ſay, that to man, by nature, as ſoon as - 
he is born, ſolitude is an enemy. And that 
all men are defirous of congreſs and mutual 
correſpondence, and do enter into ſociety as 
ſoon as they underſtand it. | 

Par. But this is not pure infant nature, 
but education. | 

Tim. I ſhould laugh indeed to ſee a mer- 
chant to ſhip away a baby-in blankets to be 
his factor beyond ſea; or to ſee a child of 
balt a year old, with its whiſtle and rattle ſet 
ſwaggering in commiſſion upon the bench 
with-my lord. A child, I tuppoſe, may be 
WW admitted: to be born apt to walk, ſpeak, rea- 
| fon and diſcourſe; although-it be above a 
= week before it leaps upon the table, and cry 
Nego minorem. The ſhort of your opinion 
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is this, Philautus, that children, fools and 
madmen, are not very ambitious of being of 
the privy council; and if they were invited 
thereunto, would to themſelves and the na- 


tion but little ſervice. So that if right rea- 


ſon (which, Philautus, you fo much talk of, 
and pretend to) does determine that the cra- 
dle, Bedlam, and a gentleman's kitchen ſhall 
be the only ſtandard and meaſure of human 
nature, then truly Philautus muſt be ac- 
knowledged by all for a moſt mighty philo- 
ſopher; but if otherwiſe, he muſt even be 
content to fit down with his neighbours. 
And it you remember, Philautus, I gave 
you an hint of this at firſt, viz. That if your 
opinions were thoroughly ſearched i into, and 
that all diſguiſe of phraſe was laid aſide, 
they would either be found to be abſolutely 
kalle, or elſe to be the ſame that every mor- 
tal believes. And this gave me hopes of 
compounding the buſineſs. 

Par. Nay, hold you there; for I am 
againſt ſharing or dividing of truth. 1 do 
not like that cowardly trick of compound- 
ing for an aſſertion, or having my opinions 
inſured. Sink or ſwim, I love to run the 


whole venture, and to get all, or loſe W 


all, And certain I am that I ſay ſomewhat 
: 5 | quite 
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quite different from what is commonly 
known or aſſerted. 

T1M. So you know you promiſed us in 

the title of your Human Nature ; where 
I looked till my eyes aked, and I could find 
nothing but ancient venerable ſtuff new caſed 
and daubed over. And I perceive you are 
of the ſame mind fall, and think that you 
hold and maintain ſuch things as were ne⸗ 
ver held or maintained before. I pray, Sir, 
jet us hear one of thoſe ſame things, that you 
thus ſwagger of. 
PI. Then let me tell you, Tim. that I 
do hold, maintain, and poſitively ſay, that 
the ſtate of nature is a ſtate of war: which 
is a truth ſo great, bold, and generous, that 
all the ancients wanted parts, wit, and cou- 
rage, to find it out or defend it. 

Tinu. I am: canfident that this will prove 
juſt ſuch another ſtory, as that of the Soci- 
able Creature: And J muſt needs ſay that it 
was done like a wit, and hec. beſides, to 
find out, and hold that which every child 
may hold. 

Pat; T hat! is as 1554 as I heard this fort- 
night : Thou ſpeakelt like one that is verſed 
in buſineſs, and the world. What ſhall a 
child be able to defend that which lay hid 
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for ſo many ages, and took me ſuch pang 
to diſcover, 

Tim. You ſhall hear the child hold it, 
and demonſtrate it too, that is more, VIZ, 
Thus: The ſtate of war (you know) is 2 
ſtate wherein people have not engaged or 
obliged themſelves to one another by any 


covenants, bargains, or transferring of rights, 
So far is true : 1s it not ? 


Pri. Well, go on. 

Tim. And you know that children or in- 
fants, which are in a true ſtate of nature, 
cannot covenant or bargain, releaſe or trans- 
fer; and therefore you cannot but know, 
that that dreadful buſineſs called the ſtate of 
war muſt needs follow. - 

Par. Thou art, Tim. certainly the 
worthieſt of thy kind. This is my very 
proof; you —.— uſe of my very way. 

Tim. I do ſo; becauſe nobody but a 
child would ever have made ſuch a noiſe 
and rattle with a company of words, and 
to mean fo little by them. 

Par., Why, what is the matter vow? 
What is it, that you would have had 
meant? 

Tim. Alas! Sir, when you told me (8 
you do in your epiſtle dedicatory De Cive) 
That man to man is an arrant wolf, except 

it 
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it be ſor his intereſt to be otherwiſe: That 
there is no living amongſt ſtrangers, but by 
the two daughters of war, deceit and vio- 
lence : That naturally men are all brutal, ra- 
venous, and rapacious; I ſay, when J heard 
this, I expected the whole world naturally 
to be all in arms and an uproar, tearing and 
worrying one another like mad; and to hear 
nothing but down with him there, hang him 
with his own guts, give him a pound of 
melted lead for a julap to cool his pluck, 
ſplit him down the chine, or flea him alive, 
and roaſt him with a couple of awls in his 
eyes ; when I, Philautus, heard of a ftate of 
war, I profeſs, I could think of little leſs 
than all this, and fo did moſt people beſides; 
and when all comes to all, Philautus has 
found out a great moral fecret, viz. That 
whelps cannot ſee until they be nine days 
old, nor a child cannot ſpeak unleſs it has a 
ſpoon, nor go to market before it can go 
alone. | 
Pur. Is this all as I ſay ? 


Tim. Itis all; and every bit and ſcrap of 
all, For like a great ſearcher into nature, 
you only obſerve that we are children before 
we are men, and children cannot ſpeak ; 
and where no ſpeech, there can be no bargain 
or engagement, or treaty for terms of peace; 
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and where no bargain, Sc. there muſt needs 
be the devil and war. 

Pai. I profeſs, Tim. this confidence of 
thine does almoſt anger me, to utter ſome 
vaſt ſenſe beyond thy worth. 

Tim. If I 4 that were the way to 
make you ſpeak wiſer, I would carry on the 
deſign, and endeavour to improve myſelf 
for that very purpoſe; and I would not on- 

ly be very confident, but I would be as 
ſaucy as I could contrive. 

Par. Then know, Tim. that I have re- 
ſerved a reaſon for ſuch ſaucineſs as thine; 
and therefore I do pronounce, that children 
may not only be ſaid to be in a ſtate of war, 
merely becauſe they cannot enter into leagues 


and offer and receive terms of peace; but | 


that we oftimes ſee that they actually 
gripe and demand things to which they have 
not the leaſt right or title; which if denicd, 
they preſently out of fury cry, quarrel, fight 
and ſcratch poor nurſe, or parent itſelf: 
Now this, Tim. does not only demonſtrate 
their natural diſpoſitions to war; but that 
"without any affront, reaſon or pretence of 
juſtice, they actually fall on, and have no 
reſpect at all to our meums and !uu7's, 
Tim. Thus have J ſeen a Spaniſh-leather 
ſhoe kicked into the fire, and periſtied in 
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the involving flames; and (which would 
make a heart to bleed) a whole porringer of 
ſweetened milk, with its topling white bread), 
rolling up and down upon the uncertain 
floor: and the little ſtate of nature as hard 
worrying the righteous and inoffenſive nurſe. 
And inquiring into the quarrel, and occa- 
fion of the war, I found, that the wicked 
and ravenous young centaur, againſt all 
conſcience and the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
realm, had moſt unjuſtly and feloniouſly ſat 
upon a whole yard of red inkle. | 

Pf. And did it not affect thee, Tim. 
and make thee ſigh again? And wert not 
thou converted thereby, and fully convinced 
that the ſtate of nature was a ſtate of war? 
This methinks was a very providential 
inſtance. 

TI. I was fully. perſuaded, Sir, by that 
and ſome other inſtances, that children do 
not know the exact difference between free- 
hold and copyhold; and when they take 
a frolic to ſcratch and quarrel, they do not 
always conſult the law of nations, giving 
convenient warning, and printing a procla- 
mation of war, with a long hiſtory of the 
Juſtice thereof. But, Sir, there is another 
thing to be taken notice of in children 
(which. I wonder ſuch. an. obſerver as you 
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ſhould miſs) that intimates a ſettled reſolution 
to quarrel, and ſeems to deſign abſolute bat- 
tle; for what you mentioned before, may 
poſſibly be by chance. And that 1s, many 
children are obſerved to come into the world 
with all their fingers cloſe bent over their 
thumbs, and they oftimes continue in 
this fierce condition a long while after; and 
1f any one goes about to order the hand into 
a more peaceful poſture and circumſtance, | 
it is preſently ſnatched away with great fury 
and violence, and by a natural kind of reſti- 
tution, returns to the primitive ſtate of fiſty⸗ 
cuffs. 

Par. I profeſs, Tim. I did not think 
that thou hadſt had ſo much ftuff in thee, 
am confident that if thou hadft not been 
{poiled in thy education, and tainted with 
fome foppiſh and ſqueamiſh principles, thou 
mighteſt in time have come to ſome tole- 
rable degree of moral prudence. 

Tim. Why, Sir, do you like what I now 
faid ? 

Par. Like it? Why, who does not? 

Tinu. Nay, if you like that, ſurely (in 
your opinion) I may be Profeſſor in time; 
for it was one of the filheſt things that ever 
I ſaid in my whole life. con wh 5 only, Sir, 
to pair it with your reaſon which you que! 
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ted juſt before out of your preface, about 
children's clawing for a flower, or bit of rib- 
band. 

Par. What then, art thou reſolved not 
to ſtir? Muſt I go on further to convince 
thee ? I prithee, Tim. tell me, how much 
conviction will ſerve thy turn, and I'll un- 
dertake thee by the lump, that I may know 
when I ſhall make thee a man; I am con- 
fident, I fully underſtand why thou ſtickeſt, 
and are ſo difficultly to be brought to my 
opinion ;. thou perceiveſt that moſt people 
are born in families and towns, and whilit 
they are children they are kept from doing 
miſchief by their parents and nuries; and 
when they are grown up, they are reſtrained: 
by law; and were it not for this pitiful pre- 
judice, thou wouldeſt believe as fully as I, 
that the ſtate of nature is a mere ſtate of war. 

Tim. I know now as well as can be 
whereabouts. you are: This is to wheedle 
me into your. muſhroom ſtate of men ſud- 
denly ſpringing out of the earth, without any 
kind of engagement to each. other. 

PRI. O that I could but get thee to grant 
any ſuch thing, then. I ſhould fly thee home 
preſently. 

Tim, I do not care much for men ſpring- 
ing out of che earth; leſt, fitting upon the 
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ground, ſome fellow or other ſhould leer. 
ingly put, up his head between my legs; 
but, which is as well, P11 grant you a ſhower 
of pure natural men.; and the rather, becauſe 
Pliny bas a little ſcoured the roads with a 
rain of calves long ago. 

Par. And wilt thou not flinch, but be 
ingenuous, and ſuffer me to ſuppole freely ? 

T1M. Suffer you, Sir, do not queſtion 
that: if you pleaſe, Sir, ll ſuppoſe it for 

ou. 

Pur. And wont you put in a little of 
Moſes's tale, of the world being inhabited 
firſt by Adam, to whom God transferred the 
right of all things, and he to his poſterity ? 


Ti. Not a word ; it does not become 


a philoſopher, and an inquirer into principles 
to tell ſtories. 

PHI. Now thou ſpeakeſt like a child of 
ſome hopes. I do not queſtion now but I 
ſhall get thy heart and ſoul too, before it be 
long. LI prithee then begin, and be fure, 
Tim. to be very juft and exact in thy ſup- 
poſition. 

Tim. Thus then: Upon the tenth of 
March— | | 
Par. How ? Not a word further: Thou 
mutt begin all again, The tenth of Marclr, 
Tim? that is not natural, but a mere hu- 
: man 
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man inſtitution of the almanack- men; an 
abſolute contrivance of ſtate, to find out 
fairs and markets, and other public places 
of transferring of rights. 
TX. Then let it be thus: Once upon a 
time, the wind being full eaſt—- 

Par. Out again; we ſhall have a ſhower 
of nothing but judges, doctors, and philoſo- 
phers : Doſt not know, that the wiſe. men 
came out of the eaſt ? 

TIN. That is only Scripture, Sir; and 
you know, that if the Supreme Magiſtrate 
does but ſo interpret it, there ſhall come as 
wiſe ones out of the weſt.. But however 
to content you, we will have no wind at 
all; but only we will. have it rain a good 
luſty ſhower ; and amongſt the reſt of the 
great drops, there ſhall come dpwn four 
well-complexioned, upright gentlemen, 
about fifteen hands. high, which. ſhall all 
happen to fall upon an iſland of four hun- 
dred acres, 2. the Iſle of Pines; and that 
we may be better acquainted with them, 
their names ſhall be Dick, Roger, Tum- 
bler, and Towſer. 

Puri, Here is at leaſt half a load of con- 
tradiction, in what thou haſt now ſaid. 
Firſt of all you ſay, they ſhall be upright. 
I pray whoſe rights or laws can they. keep 


Or 
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or break, they having not as yet taken 
any oath of allegiance or ſupremacy? next 
of all you fay, they are gentlemen. Per- 
haps ſoz but if they be, you muſt needs 
go back again, and ſpeak for a ſmall dag- 
ger-cloud for their n And then 
beſides all this, I fee no great neceſſity that 
you ſhall make them ſo very tall and large, 
when leſs Monſieurs would ſerve as well 
for a ſuppoſition. | 
Tim. Truly, Sir, when I ſaid that they 
were upright gentlemen, I only meant that 
they were ſtraight-· limbed, and right up 
ones; and by gentlemen, I only meant 
ordinary men: But as to their ftature, I 
think I was diſcreet enough; becauſe if 
you remember, Sir, in the eighth chapter 
of your Dominion, thoſe ſame muſhroom- 
men which you ordered to ſpring out of the 
earth, were ſuddenly to come to full matu- 
rity; and if mature perfect men may come 
up, 1 faw no reaſon but as perfect ones, 
might come down. And when we had 
once appointed it to rain men, I thought 
we had better have a ſhower to ſome pur- 
' Poſe, and have it rain good, ftout, ſpeak- 
ig, underſtanding men, than only a Scot- 
tiſh miſt of babies, which would have en- 
tangled us again in the old ſtory of chil- 
dren not being ſociable. | 
Put, 
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Pf. But how comes it about that you 
fuppoſe theſe people to ſpeax? Speech is ſo 
yery artificial a thing, that we are forced 
to have maſters and miſtreſſes for that very 
purpoſe ; and all the world pereeives that 
children do not ſpeak naturally. 

Ti. But you know, Philautus, that the 
very ſame man Cadmus, that had a plan- 
tation of armed men, not far from the Iſle 
of Pines, is ſaid to have had alſo a ſmall 
nurſery of letters.; and we may properly 
enough ſay, that there is ſome hopes that 
children may ſpeak, although they do not 
immediately after nine or ten months cloſe- 
impriſonment call for their boots and 
horſe, to take freſh air. And befides, you. 
promiſed to' talk no more of ehildren, but 
ſubſtantial men; and you need not be 
afraid at all, that it fhall rain any abſur- 
dities, ſo long as we do not ſuppoſe it to 
rain watchmen, bellmen, lanthorns, and 
pſalms; for we intend only an ordinary 
civil ſhower of perfect men. 

PRI. I am likely to do thee much 
indeed! We are inquiring what is the pure 
candid condition of nature, and thou 
comeſt in with thy civil ſhower, which ſup- 
poles government, ſociety, and all the ab- 
ſurdities imaginable, and begs the whole 

queſ- 
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queſtion that is in controverſy: Is this you 
that promiſed to ſuppoſe fo fairly? Thon 
ſnalt even be called Tim. the Fair Sup. 
poſer , 

Tim. This it is to be ſo much for ſelf. 
| preſervation.! it makes people as curious 
and fearful of their reputation, as'of their 
limbs. I ſpeak, Philautus, only of an or- 
dinary ſhower of men, and you ſnort and 
boggle, as if I had laid a thouſand fox 
traps, and barrels of gunpowder in the 
road; you may put out the word civil, 
if you pleaſe; I intended no advantage 
by it. 

Fai. Well then, if you will leave out 
your tricks, and keep to your pure, plain, 
-ordinary men, I do not at all queſtion, but 
the battle will go on my fide. 

TI. What are you reſolved then that 
they muſt needs have a bruſh at boxes be- 
fore they ſet on the old hen and bacon ? 
Muſt they needs upon firſt ſight ſet up 
their tails and briſtles, and fall a ſnarling, 
and ſwearing, and tearing one anothers. 
throats out ? | 
Pur. You do not hear me ſay ſo: But 
you muſt be forced to grant me, that they 
are as yet in a molt abſolute ſtate. of war. 

Tim. Why ſo? 

Pur, 
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Par. Becauſe they have not as yet en- 
tered into any league, nor concluded any 
treaty, nor ſo much as made any overtures 
for alliance. 

Tru. That is right; unleſs they hap- 
pened (as they came tumbling down) to 
call in at old Jones of Upper Endfield, two 
miles beyond Caucaſus, and there cracked 
a pot, and ſhaked hands. 

Pfl. But if they did fo, they did not 
come down in puris naturalibus: 

Ti. And is this all the reaſon you 
have that theſe men are in a ſtate of war, 
712, becauſe they have not as yet diſcourſed, 
made overtures, covenanted ? 

Par. Ves, truly; and it is a moſt able 
one upon my reputation. 

Tim. Now could I be tempted to go 
home, and ſpend a little time in laughing, 
and not to talk one word more; for this 
proves juſt fuch another diſcovery as we 
had before : For after much wrangling and 
diſpute, we found out (I remember) at laſt, 
taat a ſucking child was not fit to com- 
mand an army, or to make a {pecch : at the 
head of it; and now we have found out 
that theſe ſame dropped men cannot enter 


into a league, till they have ſpoken one 
with another; neither can they ſpeak till 


they 
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they open their mouths; and therefore they 

are in a moſt diſmal ſtate of war; becauſe ot 

when they do meet, it is poſſible for them p! 

to fight, having not ſworn any thing at Will 2 

all to the contrary, What, Philautus, ſt 

would you have Roger ſpeak to the next tt 

tree to run away in all haſte; and out 0! 

of pure natural kindnefs, and ſweet ſin- C 

cere humanity invite Dick and the reſt of tt 

| the pineyards to a Weſtphalia ham and t. 
| Pigeons ; whereas Roger never ſaw any Wl *! 
of them as yet, nor knows any thing of 
their being come to pines? Or would you 

have Dick to teftify his inward diſpoſition 
to pure ſociety itſelf, graſp a whole arm- 

ful of air, and fall to treating and cove- 
nanting, and at laft enter into a clok 

league therewith ? The ſum of all, Phi- 
lautus, amounts only to this, That there 
are four honeſt rogues come to town, from 
the four ſeveral quarters of the world, and 

falling either upon ſeveral places of the 

iſland, or being a great miſt, or coming | 

before day-light, they have not as yet ſeen i 

one another ; and having not ſeen one ano- 

ther, they have not as yet diſcourſed, 

treated or compounded, and therefore they iſ 

are actually in a ſtate of war, i. e. they 

having not ſpoken at all, it is W | 
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chat they ſhould have ſpoken to each 
other. Now if you take delight in the 


phraſe, you may, if you pleaſe, call this 
a ſtate of war, a ſtate of devils, or what 
ſtate you will; but for my part, I think 


there is nothing in it, only a ſmall trick 


of words, There is the huge king of 
China, and another great man that dwells - 
the other way; I never made any over- 
tures, treaty, or compoſition with them; 
and yet for all that I do not find any 
grumblings or curſings of Human Na- 
ture within me, or any prickings or puſh- 
ings forth toward any war. Indeed I have 
found myſelf at ſome ſmall variance with 
the Turk, but that 1s, becauſe his rogues 
uſed to droll a little too ſeverely upon my 
merchant-men. Neither Philautus, would 
I have you think (ſuppeſing it were worth 
the while to infiſt upon the phraſe) that 
you have juſtified this kind of ſuppoſing 
ſtate of nature to be a ſtate of war, by 
ſaying as you ſomewhere do, that the ſtate 
of war is not only actual fighting, but it 
is the whole time that the variance or 
quarrel laſts, For I grant that war con- 
fiſts not in the number or length of bat 
tles, but in a readineſs and reſolution to 
contend, But withal we may eaſily con- 
| CeLve. 
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- ably may be. I ſay, I think there ought 


clared by words or deeds. Now 1f Roper 


morrow, the three firſt hits. for the king. 


will you venture to ſay that theſe four 
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ceive much more reaſon to call the inter 
vals between battle and battle, war; « Mf 
the whole time from proclamation thereof 
to the coneluding of peace; than to call 
that a ſtate of war, which has no pretenceili 
for any ſuch name from any quarrel tha 
ever was yet, but from one that unreaſon- 


to be fome difference made between theſe 
two ſtates; and you yourſelf, Philautus, 
muſt not be too backward to acknow- 
ledge it, becauſe of your very own Def. 
nition of War, cap. i. art. 12. where you 
ſay, that War is that ſame time in which 
the will of conteſting by force is fully de- 


bad challenged Dick to play with him to 


dom; or that Dick had come behind Ro- 
ger, and ſtruck up his heels, here had 
been declaration enough to fignify and juſ- 
tify war: But to ſay that they are at war 
without either words or deeds, (only be- 
cauſe they have not bargained) is not ago 
able to what you ſay yourſelf, 

Par. You have talked, and talked. | 
know not what, Tim. But for all that, 


ſtrangers are actually a body politic? 
192 Tix. WH 
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Tim. I will ſay no ſuch thing at all: 


Wbut 1 ſay, that this ſame ſtate of war which 
W ou make ſuch a clatter with, is only a 

Var of mere words; and therefore to lay 
W afde this ſame blind-man's-buff, and de- 


cide the controverſy, let us ſee a little what 


MJ theſe fame pineyards will do when they 


firſt meet. And ſo, if you pleaſe, Sir, 


about ſun-rifing-we will give them a view, 


unmuzzle, and let them off the ſhp. And 
now halloe, Roger! over with him there, 
Dick; collar him cloſe, Towſer; gripe 
him under the ſmall ribs, and pluck = 
his ſpleen, Tumbler. O bravely rec 
vered! Now hold it out for the credit ms 
the ſtate of nature, and the family of the 
Dicks. - Now fall upon his cheſt, and 
ſtrike his heart out of his mouth, and daſh 
that rogue's eyes out of the iſland. 

Par, I prithee, Tim. what art thou do- 
ing of ? What an, uproar and noiſe thou 
makeſt ! Thou didſt talk juſt now of four 
honeſt rogues that were come to town, and 
thou haſt ſent for four furies I think. 

Tim. I did it only, Sir, to give you a 
{ample of the ſtate of nature. They muſt 
have a bruſh, I tuppoſe, Sir, before wer 
go to breakfaſt. 


Par, 
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Par; I pray, Tim. do fo much as par ll ® 
them, and let us go on ſoftly and foberly, Wl ® 
and then ſee what will follow, F 

Tim. I can exactly tell you, Sir, what 1 
will follow, viz. If Human Nature, upon t 
firſt view, pricks up its ears, and ſets up its 
ſkut, and falls preſently to tearing, ſlicing 
and ſlaſhing ; then the battle goes on your 
ſide : But if reaſon and Human Nature di-. 


rects theſe people to treat, and live peace- ll 
ably together, then 1 count the day is ill © 
ZVV 4 


Pl. Nay, Tim. the field is not ſo eaſily 


gained: You think of your trophies a little 
too ſoon, a 
Ti. However, methinks at preſent I am 
a little apt to value my hopes; for here is 
nothing of prejudice, education, cuſtom, 
father or mother, league or covenant, but 
-only pure terſe Human Nature, newly 
drawn out of the clouds, FP. 

PRI. Let me conſider a little: You fay 
if they fall to quarrelling and fighting, 
whenever they firſt meet, then, and not elſe, 
is to be judged that Human Nature inclines 
to war, or that the ſtate of nature is a ſtate 
of war. Now I thought thou didſt go oa 
too quick : For let me tell thee, Tim. that 
that is as much falſe, as I am older than thou 
3 | art. 
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art. For actual fighting and deſtroying is 
not that alone which is to be termed war: 
7 For whether theſe pineyards fight or not, ſo, 
long as they have not treated and bargained: 
they cannot properly be ſaid to be ſoci- 
able. TI 
Tru. This we have had over ſo often, that 
Jam quite tired, viz. They cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid actually to have made cove- 
nants, leagues, and bonds. Do but reſolve 
to hold to that, and you may eaſily defend 
yourſelf againſt all the forces in the world, 

by ſea or by land. 

Pai, But for all you are ſo briſk, Tim. 
how do you certainly know that they will 
not fall to breaking of heads and legs? Did 
you ſtand behind a tree and hear the parley; 
or had you word ſent you by the Pinzan 
packet- boat. | 

Tim. I need not go ſo far for my intelli- 
gence, Philautus ; 1 had it nearer home: 
For (to ſave journics, and charges of foreign 
letters) I always love to keep a little reaſon 
in the houſe, with which your book of po- 
litics is ſo crawlingly full, and from which 
alone (not from general agreement of the 
moſt wiſe men and learned nations, or the 
common conſent of mankind which. you 
there deſpiſe) you lay down for the firſt and 
fundamental law of nature, that peace is to 


be 
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be ſought where it may be found. Now 
in this fame little land of pines we do ſup- 
poſe there grows abundance of peace, if the 
late-come gueſts will but ſeek for it; be- 
cauſe being never inhabited, there was ne- 
ver ſo much as a cut finger dropt upon it, 

Phi. Now I have catched thee bravely, 
Tim. now I do not queſtion but to make 
abundance of money of thee, I do ſay in- 
deed, that right reaſon tells us, that the firſt 


and fundamental law of nature is to ſeek 


peace where it may be had; and that the 
firſt ſpecial Jaw of nature derived from that 
fundamental one, is this, That the right of 
all men to do all things ought not to be re- 
tained, but that ſome certain rights ought to 
be transferred or relinquiſhed. | But you 

muſt conſider, Tim. that I eſtabliſn theſe 
laws upon quite different grounds from thoſe 
which are generally given by old moraliſts. 
For they flatter you, and feed you with 2 
fiddle faddle of men's ſeeking ſociety for its 
own ſake, and dividing or compounding the 
common right by natural equity and juſtice. 
Whereas it is plain to me, and all right 
reaſoners, that men merely lie upon the 
lucch for ſociety, and ſeek it only for plea- 
ſure or profit; (or in one word, out of mu- 


tual fear) and they are willing to ſhare or 
d. vide the common right, not becauſe there 
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is any inward reaſon they ſhould do ſo, but 


„ WE becauſe it is much ſafer than to be engaged 
e in war perpetually. Take this along with 
M thee, Tim. there is doctrine enough for this 
2 fortnight. 

. TI u. There is a little too much for once, 
„„ Sir; and therefore I muſt deſire you to caſt 
ce it into two parts. You ſay in the firſt place, 


that we have held for many ages, that men 
ſeek ſociety for its own ſake, I pray why 
may we not hold it one ſummer more? 
Phi. Why? If by nature one man ſhould 
love another, that is, as man, every man 
would equally love every man, as bein 
equally man ; and not pick here and there, 


10 according as profit, honour, or other things 
ou do direct him. . | 

eſe Tim. Now, upon my conſcience, Phi- 
ole Jautus, you mean by a man only a thing 
ts, ſtanding right up (like a heron) with a head 
2 and a few eyes thereunto belonging: For if 
its he chance to ſpeak or liſten, to buy or ſell, 
the give or receive; if he be peaceful, faithful, 


nious, or be of any worth or uſe imagina- 
ble, then we ſeek after ſuch, and fort with 


do that to enter into ſociety for its own ſim- 


ple ſingle fake, were only to enter into it for 
Vor. II. E the 


modeſt, affable, temperate, prudent, inge- 


luch, not for ſociety, but out of mutual fear: 
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the ſake of a good word, that muſt not 
ſignify any thing. For if it does, it muſt 
not be called Society, but plot, profit, deſign, 
or the like. 

PI. And doſt thou think, Tim. that 
I will not believe my own eyes and cars, be- 
fore this nothing that thou ſayeſt ? Is there 


any better way to underſtand by what advice 


and. upon what account people meet, and 


enter into ſociety, than by obſerving what 


they do when they are met ? For ſuppoſe, 
Tim. they met for traffic; is it not plain that 
every man minds his buſineſs, and endea- 
vours to diſpatch what he deſigned. If to diſ- 
charge ſome office, is it not to carry on a kind 
of a market-friendſhip, which has more of 
Jealouſy than true love? And laſtly, if (for 
diverſion and recreation of mind) to diſ- 
courle, is not here viſibly at the bottom 
either advantage or vain glory ? 

Tim. This muſt needs be right; and [ 
wonder how I came to miſtruſt it. For 
ſuppoſe I go to market to buy corn and 
meat for my family; and when I come 
there, I only take a good view of the butcher, 
the length and colour of his eye-brous; and 
alſo an exact account of the ſtature ard com- 
plexion of the man that ſtood at the fack's 
mouth; and affect them both moſt dearly, 


an] 
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and return home moſt vehemently in love, 
and next day bid my ſervant ſet on the pot, 
and fill it full of eye-brows, ſtature, com- 
plexion, friendſhip and ſociety, and let them 
be very well boiled; I am afraid, for all my 
true love, ſome of the family may chance to 
be hungry before next market-day. And 
ſo in like manner, if upon the road my 
horſe caſts a ſhoe, and thereupon I call in 
upon the next ſmith; I may pretend indeed 
that I came only to tender him a ſociable 
viſit, to look upon his fair countenance, to 
kiſs him, and to be ſweet upon his huma- 
nity: but for all that, it is five to one before 
we part, if I do not ſo plot and fetch things 
about, as to treat concerning iron, and ſo 
by degrees cunningly draw him in to fet me 
a ſhoe. 

Par, But why ſo many inſtances ? 
Ti. Becauſe you have two whole pages 
upon the fame occaſion ; and beſides, I have 
a mind to convince myſelf thoroughly, that 
people do not enter into ſociety purely for 
its own ſake. And therefore I cannot but 
think again, if I ſhould call a coach, and 
when I have done ſo, ſpeak to Bay and 
Brown to ſet me down at Charing-Croſs; for, 
as for their maſter, he ſhould ride along 
with me in the coach, becauſe I did intend 

E 2 to 
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to love him, and hug him a whole ſhillings 
worth. I believe the coachmary may go to 


bed ſupperleſs for all this, and that 1 might 


have been ſooner at my journey's end, if I 
had gone on foot. Or laſtly, ſuppoſe 1 


ſhould be loſt upon the road at midnight, 
and call a man out of his bed, only to'aſk 


him whether he be in health, how he ſlept, 
and how all his family does; and ſay not 
one word concerning my being ignorant of 
the way; (for there is deſign) this would 


be pure love indeed, and a moſt unexcep- 


tionable argument of tending to ſociety. 
And therefore, as you well obſerve, people 
may prate and talk of entering into ſociety 
for its own ſake, and of going to market out 
of mere good will; but when you dive in- 
to the buſineſs, it is very great odds, if there 
be not ſome timber to ſell, ſome corn to 
buy, a ſhoe to ſet, a queſtion to aſk, or 
ſome ſuch politic and inveigling tricks, 


Pai. I am very glad, Tim. to hear thee 
give ſuch apt inſtances : It is a ſign that thou 
beginneſt to underſtand my doctrine, and to 


be ſatisfied there with. 8 
Tim. O, Sir, Fam ſo wonderfully ſatiſ- 
fied, that I am even ready to ſplit again with 


ſatisfaction. For now I plainly perceive 


what 
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what it is which juſtly and morally ought to 
be called ſeeking ſociety for itſelf ; to wit, if 
the inhabitants of every town, once or twice 
in a week, inſtead of going to church, or 
market, without either bell or trumpet, 
would naturally meet together, and like a 
company of turkies get ſide- long upon a 
pole, and ſometimes plume and gently chaſe 
one another, and now and then put about a 
true love-jog to the whole company; or 
like a brood of ducklings, for mutual con- 
ſolation ſake get cloſe into a corner with 
head under wing, and make not the leaſt 
noiſe, for fear of waking original ſin, and 
the quarrelſome ſtate of nature; this poſ- 
ſibly might paſs for unfeigned friendſhip, 
and ſociety without deſign: But if men do 
either give or receive, counſel or take advice, 
diſcourſe or jeſt; if they ſpeak but the leaſt 
word, then preſently a reaſon is to be tick- 
led up, that this. was not ſociety, but plot 
and deſign. Nay, if a man does but look 
earneſtly upon another, and aſk, what's a 
clock, it ſpoils the whole integrity and fin- 
cerity of the buſineſs, and can be nothin 

leſs than a very fetch and ſtratagem if it be 


at all confidered of by one that knows the 
world. 
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Pax. I perceive; Tim. that thou haft 
profited but very little, by the late inſtances 
1 gave.thee, of people's entering into ſaciety 


merely upon deſign. However, ſurely thou 
canſt not deny that there is great ſafety and 
convenience in ſeeking of peace; and many 
a miſchief there would be, if it ſhould be 
neglected. And therefore, why ought 

I. foreſeęing thoſe: miſchiefs, be ſaid to 
endeavour to avoid them only out of fear, 
and thereupon cauſe W las on ſafeſt 
nee, 2 6 0) 

TIX. Fil give you free Neve Philay- 
tus, to ſay that peace is better than war 
in -Engliſh, Latin, or any-other language, 

that very account yourſelf mention; 
— Lwould vat: have you ſay that that is 
the. only or chief reaſon. 3 
great difference, Philautus, in ſaying that 
J do this or that, merely and only becauſe 
I gm afraid of a bloody noſe, or broken 
ſhins ; and in ſaying that: I. do it for a bet- 
ter reaſon, and that a leg or an arm may 
chance to go off, if I neglect to do it. 

Pi. Upon better reaſon, doſt thou ſay ? 
What, can a man ſpend his time better, 
than to ſuſpect, take heed, be watchful and 
afraid? And doſt thou think that thou 
cant ever find out any other reaſon to 

make 


* 
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make the four men of Pines compound, 
beſides fear? 

Tim. Yes, I have one worth ten of 
that, (which I ſhall give you by and by) 
and moreover not only ſnew you, that in 
all juſtice and equity they ought to com- 
pound, but alſo what terms they ought to 
offer towards an accommodation. | 

Par, I prithee, Tim. which will cer- 
tainly beat, the French or Dutch? which 
ſinks the firſt ſhip, and where will the wind 
be upon the fifteenth of May? Poor 
creature ! that thou ſhouldeſt thus cut out 
work for thy own diſparagement, and en- 
gage beforehand to be filly ! and yet be- 
cauſe it ſhall never be ſaid, that Tim. 
wanted means of growing wiſer, I.care not 
much if I :fling away one demonſtration 
more upon thee, to prevent, if poſſibly, 
this great plot thou haſt laid to diſeredit 
thyſelf, whereby it will experimentally ap- 
pear, that men at firſt were not only in a 
ſtate of war, and did as it were lay down 
their weapons, and combine out of mere 
fear; but that the ſtate of war really is not 
yet ended, nor ever will be. For that 
every man is ſtill to this very day afraid of 
every man ; and (now obſerve me, Tim.) 
that this is a natural taint and infection 


E 4. that 


that runs ae the whole human blood, 
and is ſo deeply ſcated therein, that it wil 
never be waſhed out till. doomſday. 

Tim. Always provided, that you had 
excepted your ſervant 'Timothy from being 
afraid of every body. For as fierce as you 
look, Sir, he is not: in the leaſt afraid of 
you. 

Pur. What? 1 hope (whilſt I am en- 
deavouring to cure thee of thy errors) tho 
doſt not intend to huff, quarrel, and chat- 
lenge me. I do not much like the very 
phraſes that belong to fighting. 

TIN. I intended no affront at all to you, 
Sir; for there is abundance more that [ 
am not afraid af. | 

PHI. Then upon my word, it is for 
want of judgment and common obſerva- 

tion. I confeſs now and then, Tim. I 
have met ſome raſn inconſiderate youngſters 
(like thyſelf) who would try to be of thy 
opinion, and pertly to contradict me would 
gainſay themſelves. And to ſuch I ule to 
ſay tbus: What mean you, gentlemen, to 
* approve of that in your diſcourſes, _ 

your actions perfectly diſavow ? Do y 
© pot ſee all countries, though they — « 

peace with their neighbours, yet guard- 
c ing their frontiers with armed men; 

« their 
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© their towns with walls and ports, and 
© keeping conſtant watches? Do you not 


© ſee even in well-governed ſtates, where 
© there are laws and puniſhments appointed 


for offenders, yet particular men travel 


not without their ſwords by their ſides 
for their defences; neither ſleep they 
without ſhutting not only their doors 
againſt their fellow ſubjects, but alſo 
their trunks and coffers againſt domeſ- 
tics? Can men give a clearer teſtimony 
of their fear and diſtruſt they have of each 
other, and all of all; and that the firſt 
ſtop that was put to the ſtate of war, 
was upon the account of fear, and that 
it was not yet quite ended? and therefore 
are you not aſhamed to fight againſt 

* yourſelves, that you may quarrel with 
me? Thus EF ufe-to ſchool over ſuch 
© tmall- objectors, and. little obſervers of 
human affairs.“ 

TI. And I pray, Sir, how did * 
uſe to take ſuch a demonſtration; and what 
did they uſe to ſay again? 

PH1, Even as much as thou art able to 


* 


ſay now. What doſt thou think all peo- 


ple in the world are as malapert as thy- 
ſelf, and talk again when there is nothing 
to be ſaid? | 

E & Tin. 
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TI. However, Philautus, if I bad 
been there, rather than my tongue ſhould 
have catched cold, I would have ſaid over 
the alphabet, or ſomewhat or other, if it had 
been only this, viz. We ſee indeed caſtles, 
walls, draw-bridges, guards, ſwords, doors, 
locks, and the like ; but furely it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſay that all this care 
is taken, and theſe defences made, becaufe 
human nature at firſt was, and in general 
ſtill is a whore, a bitch, a drab, a cut- 
purſe, &c, but becauſe there be dogs, 
toxes, hogs, children, fools, madmen, 
drunkards, thieves, pirates and Philau- 
tians. And upon that account (confider- 
ing the wickedneſs of the world) it is a 
moſt dangerous and frightful thing to 
leave the dairy-door open; for who knows, 
but on a ſudden the ſow, having ſome 
{mal} ſcruples about weum and tuum, 
may - ruſh in with her train of little 
thoughts, and invading the milk-bowls, 
ſhould rejoice in the confuſion ;, and in 
like manner I am almoſt thoroughly con- 
vinced, that if I have a diamond of con- 
fiderable value, it is not the ſafeſt way to 
Ming it into the ſhoe-hole, or to lay it in the 
window among the bay-leaves, becauſe 
2 the waggiſh rats, to make me 
| ſpend 
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ſpend candle, may carry it away, and 
hide it up in the cock-loft; or a child 
may have a mind to try whether it will 
fink or ſwim, or may ſwallow it inſtead of 
a .new-faſhioned ſugar-plumb ; or laſtly, 
becauſe I may chance to have a ſervant, 
who being not well dried of the ſtate of na- 
ture, may make uſe of the members of his 
body to remove it from the place where I 
laid it. And I mult needs tell you, Phi- 
lautus, if a friend or fo ſhould intend me 
a viſit, who, I was ſure, did really believe 
no good or evil before the ſtatutes of the 
kingdom, I fhould count myſelf in all 
prudence obliged to fet a very ſtrong lock 
upon my muſtard-pot. But to go on, Phi- 
lautus; you. ob/erve belides from conſta- 
bles and watches, that man. is a moſt 
dreadful creature; but before you be very 
ſure of that concluſion, I would have you 
call to mind, that there be ſuch things in 
the world as madmen, who- may get from 
their fetters, and fall to firing of houſes ; 
and there be fuch things as quakers and 
fifth monarchy men, whoſe religious frenzy 
may diſturb the peace; and there be alſo 
fuch things, which in the morning wer 
true lawful men, who by night with intem- 
perance have loſt that privilege ;* and thele 
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for a time may be as troubleſome in the 
ſtreets, as a wild boar or ox; and laſtly, 
there may be here and there ſome beſides, 
called pilferers and thieves, who-count it-a 
piece of dull pedantry to live by any ſet 
form and profeſſion, or to be guided by 
any reaſon, . or to ſtand to any laws: And 
for you to conclude from hence, that hu- 
man nature in general is a ſhirking, rook- 
ing, pilfering, padding nature, is as extra- 
vagant, as to ſay that the chief of man- 
kind are perfectly diſtracted, and that the 
true ſtate of nature is a ſtate of perpetual 
drunkenneſs And what if moſt nations 
have guards and caſtles, and be upon de- 
fence? You muſt not infer that all men 
are rogues, becauſe Alexander had a mind 
to try an experiment, and to ſee how much 
miſchief he could do in his whole life- 
time; or becauſe the Cæſars ſpoiled many 
kingdoms, and brought them into flayery, 
for the excellent jeſt of pure Latin, and 
Roman liberty; or becauſe the Turk gave 
t vo- pence for a, pigeon. to tell him from 
above that all the earth was his. You 
know, Philautus, our ohn nation , neyer 
wanted horſes, ſhips, men, and valour, to 
have trampled down many of its neigh; 
bours ; but ſuch haye been the equity and 
oe | gene- 
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generoſity of our Kings, as (unleſs highly 
provoked) to ſtay at home. 

Pai. You never found. that ! aflerted, | 
that all the people in the world are ſhirks 
and raſcals: But I may confidently aſſert, 
that there be ſome; and ſeeing: that we 
do not know them, and cannot diſtinguiſh 
them from the good, there 1s a neceſſity (as 
[ tell you in my epiſtle) of n 
heeding, anticipating, fubjugating,. 
ſelf-defending. 

TI. I pray do fo much as underſtand 
me, Philautus; I am not againſt your put- 
ting all thoſe words, and forty. more, into 
practice. Ride with eight ſuſpecting piſ- 
tols, and half a dozen. heeding ſwords.;. 
let a file of anticipating muſqueteers walk 
conſtantly before you, and as many ſubju- 
gating ones behind; plant a defending blun- 
derbuſs upon the top of your ſtairs; put 
on a head- piece inſtead of a. quilted cap, 
and ſleep in perfect armour :. Or if this be 
not ſufficient, beg leave of his majeſty that 
you may have a bed. ſet up in the Exche- 
quer, or ſurrender yourſelf every night to 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and let him 
be extraordinarily obliged, that you awake 
in ſafety next morning. In ſhort, take as 
much care of yourſelf, as you think _ 
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juſt (for you know your worth beſt) but 
from your own diſtruſt and fear, I do ear. 
neſtly deſire that you would not determine 
any thing concerning the general diſpoſi- 
tion and temper of human nature; and 
that if a mouſe comes to lick the fave-all, 
you would not alarm the whole Chriſtian 
world, and cry out that the Turk is 
landed. This, I ſay, is all that 1 defire 


of you; for when you tell us that there 
be thieves, and that we don't know them; 


and if we did, we do not know what day 
we may meet with them; this was very 
well and very fully underſtood by every 


carrier and drover many years before you 
writ your Politics. And now ſince you 
have ſuch. an excellent gift of making 
things plain, be pleaſed to exerciſe a little 


upon the other reaſon ; why men that are 
1n the ſtate of nature do. chuſe to enter 


into ſociety : For, as for people compound- 
ing out of fear, or not ſeeking ſociety for 


its own fake, I now fully underſtand ; as 
J remember you ſeemed to ſay further, 


that ſociety was a thing merely by chance, 
becauſe that no man in the ſtate of nature 


could have any right or pretence to any 
part of this world. 


PnI. 
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PHI. I ſcorn to be one of thoſe that 
ſeem only to. ſay things; if there be any 
doubt, I ſay nothing.; if there be none, 
then I ſpeak, declare, and publiſh. And 
therefore I do now make it known, that 
no man. whilſt he 1s 1n the ſtate of nature 
has right or title to ſo much as one foot 
of land or ſpire of graſs. And now my 
mouth is open, I do declare further, that . 
whereas a company of metaphyſical term-- 
drivers do love to talk of intrinfical and 
eſſential right and wrong, good and evil, 
and the like, they are every one utterly 
belotted, there being no ſuch thing at 
u MW all, but what the magiſtrate pleaſes ſo to 
vu. WW appoint. - 


g TI. As for the latter part of your de- 
e claration,. I ſhall not meddle with it as yet; 
e but of the former I am obliged to take 
r | preſent notice, wherein you ſay, that by 


nature no man has any right to. any part 
of this world; which if true, then our 
four natural gallant have perfectly loſt 
their journey, and muſt forthwith entreat 
the ſun to draw them back again, there be- 
ing no living here, unleſs they might take 
and enjoy what they find. 

Phi. I prithee, Tim. what figure is 
this objection in? Thou talkeſt juſt as if 
thou cameſt reeking hot from Barbary—T 

muſt 
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muſt therefore teach thee that theſe. peo. 
ple that came lately down, . are very we. 


come, and may live very happily, if, they th 
endeavour, and agree fo to live: But?till 
they have agreed and bargained, - not any of 
one of them can poſſibly claim any pecu. " 
liar right or interelt in the very leaſt. {por of 
the whole iſland. m 
Tim. Your inſtructions, Sir, 1 thank m 
vou, begin now to enter; becauſe Jonas 9 
Moor is not as yet come to divide, and fat A 
out the ground, and to. call this piece c 


Starve-craw,. and the other Long-arre; 
and becauſe the white poſts or blue balls t 


are not as yet up at: Roger's. door; and i 
that Dick has not determined what livety ˖ 
to give, and what coat of arms to. ſet upon 


his ſheeps backs; and becauſe there are 
no hedges, ditches, or walls, to keep aſun- 
der the inhabitants cattle: Therefore, ſay 
vou, none of theſe have any reaſon to de- 
mand the leaſt right to any part of the 
whole iſland. You know, Sir, a man may 
have a right to a fourth, eighth, or any 
other part of a ſhip, though he be not able 
to ſay, this rope is mine, and the other 1 
my neighbour's. And a hundred ſeveral 
men may have. a common, and certain 
right to a piece of ground, and yet never 
a Ohe 
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a one of them can ſet forth that his ſhare 

lies juſt at the gate, and another man's next 
the water fide. | | 

Par. This is ſaid fo hke one not capable 


of improvement, that I am aſhamed to be 


; ſeen in thy company: For when thou talkeſt 


of common rights, I am confident thou 
meaneſt ſuch grounds as are called com- 
mons (where the town herd and town geeſe 
go) which are held by as much bargain 
and covenant as thou holdeſt thy hat or 
coat by. 328 

Tim, To be juſt and honeſt, Philau- 
tus, I did mean fo, I profeſs, and I ſaid 
it on purpoſe to ſee how angry you would 
be at one of your own fort of tricks, when 
put upon you by another. 

Pat. I do abominate all ſuch tricks, and 
thoſe that deviſed them. If you will hear 
ſenſe, then attend: When I ſay that no 
man by nature can have any eſtate or right; 
I do not only underſtand thereby, that 
Roger is not as yet fixed in the Eaſt, nor 
the reſt in their particular quarters; but 
till they have bargained, they can make 
no claim to any part or proportion hat- 
ever, either in equity, right, law or juſtice. 
Surely thou canſt not be ſo ignorant, but 

one 
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one of thoſe words will fall to thy ſhare v 
underſtand. ; z 

Tim. I thank you, Sir, that you wen? 
ſo generous, as to give me ſuch choice: 
For now I underſtand you as fully, as i 
you had blown up your meaning into m 
head with a quill. Foraſmuch as Rogaiif 
forgot to bring his black box of evidence, 
and transferred rights along with him, and 
thereupon has not been able as yet o 
obtain a decree in Chancery, or a verdi 
at Common Law for his ſhare ; therefor 
Roger has none, nor in reaſon is likely tw 
have any. What, would you have had 
him to have tied up twelve judges in a 
corner of his handkerchief, and brought 
down Weſtminſter-Hall in his trowzers? | 

Pur. I ſhall not now be ſo idle as to far 
what I would have him to have done: But 
I will tell thee, Tim. what I would hae 
uch a child as thou art to do, (unleſs thou 
art very eager of continuing a fool) namely, 
aſk thyſelf, or that ſame thing within thee 
which filly people have got a cuſtom « 
calling conſcience, whether thou now hall 
or ever hadſt any thing in thy whole life 
or right to any thing but by cove nam; 
contract and law. ; 
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Tim. I ſhall do it, Sir, immediately. 
Here, where art thou (as they call thee) 


conſcience ? Come forth, and let Tim. (ac- 
cording to Philautus's advice) aſk thee a 


JJC 14. 5 rs 


si queſtion. How cameſt thou by thoſe ſhoes ? 
m By what means, and upon what deſign 
oger WF did ſt thou acquire a right and property in 
cet, them, and dominion over them? Did thy 
and i feet bud, and bring forth ſhoes ? Do not 
t uo cog now and ſhuttle, but ſpeak plain, for 
dict very much depends hereupon. Conſc. 
tor Truly, Tim. having looked a little into 
yo che world, and ancient writers, and ob- 
hal ſerving that ſome ſtones were very hard, 


ſome very ſharp, and others very dirty, for 
fear I ſhould bruiſe, cut or offend the lower 
part of the man called the feet, I thought 
fit to treat with a ſhoemaker; and after 
ſome parley and overtures, we came at laſt 
Wto cloſe covenant: And, as I was fay- 
ing before, for fear of catching; cold J took 
che ſhoes, and for fear he ſhould never ſee 


hee, me again, he took my money. | 

ai PHI. And thus thou wouldſt find it, 
nah Tim. if thou wouldſt examine thyſelf from 
life top to toe, viz. that every thing thou haſt, 


an; WY or ever hadſt, is all upon ſome immediate 
or foreign compact: Neither is there any 
natural way of diſtinguiſhing between eum 
5 and 
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and tuum, but only by ſuch means as I ban men 
laid down. | hat 

Tin. Truly, Philautus, I am very nigh have 
of your opinion; viz. That it would be 

very hard matter for the moſt cunning ad 
experienced midwife, to diſtinguiſh exact) 
between a child that is born lord of a ms. 
nor, and a tenant; unleſs. ſuch as the firk 
were born with the court-rolls in thei 
mouths, or had all ſtars i in their foreheads; 
and the latter . bad ill-ſhorn manes and 
cropped ears. Vou have been ſeveral 
times, Philautus, angry, ſince we began to 
diſcourſe ; it is time, I think, for me to 
"be 10.hOW.;- .. 

PRI. With whom ? | 

TI. Even with your own. political fl, 
as old as you are: For you go and appoint 
a company of people to come, I know not 
hence; and to bring with them nothing 
but their pure perſonalities; and to arri 
at a place, Where is not the leaſt gyſtom, 
law, or ſtatutes: And then in vouu , dit 
| courſe, you fetch all your arguments from 
want of ſuch cuſtoms, laws and ſtatutes, 
That is, I will ſuppoſe an illand, Where 
there is not ſo much as one dog; and 
then I will determine, that j Jus ſhall hignil 
nothing in the world but a. dog Ta 
t 
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When I will conclude againſt all mankind, 

'Þ hat if Roger comes thither, he ſhall not 
Whave a bit of right: i. e. he will find never 
Wa dog. If you ſuppoſe, Philautus, ſup- 
4 poſe one thing with another, viz. that 
RS which is poſſible : As for your ſtate of 


nature (though it be ſufficiently extrava- 
my gant) yet I was reſolved to keep you com- 
icir pany ; and to be either for muſhrooms, or 
as; WY bubbles, or bladders, or teeth, or cherry- 


and ſtones, or any thing that could be deviſed : 
ru BY But when you determine with yourſelf, 
1% that there ſhall be no Acts of Parliament, 
10 BE and yet all the while reaſon fo, as if there 
were ſuch, I muſt confeſs that I muſt then 
4 leave you. 
Pn. Now I have no mind at all to part 
int A with thee ; but to put myſelf into ſuch an 
odd kind of diſpleaſure, as to ſuffer thee to 
talk on without pity; only to fee how far 
thou wouldſt abuſe thyſelf, if thou hadſt 
but thy full ſwing. And therefore I do 
ſay again, that where there is no law, there 
can be no right. Now, it is five to one, 
if thou doſt not prate preſently ; do ſo, 
Q thy whole gut full. Perhaps this may 
bring thee into ſome moderation, and bet- 
er reſpect of thoſe that are aged. 


TIX. 
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Tim. Truly under favour, Sir, I am 
thinking thus 

PHa1. Nay, for thinking, think till thy _ 
heart-ſtrings crack : But that won't fatisfy th 
thee ; for thou muſt prate I know. lo 

Tim. Yes, Sir: Suppoſe a man pays MW " 
down five thouſand pounds for an eſtate; 
and accordingly receives writings before 
ſufficient witneſſes ; and it happens that the 
following night his writings are all burnt, 
and his witneſſes all die; What law now 
has he for his money? His conveyances 
are gone towards the moon, and his wit- 
neſſes the other way. 

Pri. Thou doſt not underſtand, that he 
of whom the eſtate was purchaſed, may 
be brought upon his oath : There is law, 
Tim. that thou didſt not think of. 

T1m. But I will have that man the ſame 
night die alſo; and his heir ſhall be five 
hundred miles off, when the bargain was 
made. This is much eafier to ſuppoſe, 
Philautus, than to make men out of. blad- 
ders. Now here is no law in the caſe, for 
the purchaſer ; but he has much right and 
reaſon on his ſide. | | 
Pn. This it is to talk of law and not 
underſtand it : I fay there is nd reaſon at 
all that he ſhould ever have, or enjoy - 
lea 
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leaſt part of the eſtate, For it this were 
allowed, whenever a man wanted a good 
houſe and gardens, it were but ſaying 
that his witneſſes are dead, and his writings 
loſt, and he might even pick his ſeat. 
wherever he pleaſed. 

Tim. I grant you, it is not reaſonable, 
i, e. it is not convenient that there ſhould 
be room made for ſuch pretences : But the 
man notwithſtanding hath never the leſs right 
to the eſtate; which confiſted in the 
bargain and true performance of cove- 
nants; not in the parchments, wax, and 
writings, which are requiſite only by reaſon 


* of death, miſtakes, forgetfulneſs, ambi- 
ay guity of words, knavery, and the like. 
, Pal. And art thou now ſo very filly as 
to dream that any of this is agaiuſt me? 
* For thou haſt given an inſtance of right in 
* a commonwealth ; where there is bargain- 
fo ing and law: and our buſineſs lies all this 
, while about the ſtate of nature; where 
. there is neither one nor the other. But 
4 indeed how can any thing leſs impertinent, 


4 be poſſibly expected from fuch who having 
only gone — a courſe of the pre- 


4 dicaments—— | 
" Tim. And run over : your race of the paſ- 
4 ſions: I pray don't forget that. 


t Pai, 
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Pai. Who, I ſay, having ſaved together 


a few academical ſhreds, and pedantically 


ſtarched up a few diſtinctions and trifle; if 


got from the ſchools, ſhall prate and ſwag. 

er, as if they were very well acquainted 
with both the Poles, and every thing that 
lies between them. 

Tim. And as if they could ſquare the 
circle as well as yourſelf : Let that come 
in I beſeech you. It was moſt pedantically 
done of the Univerſity Doctor; that when 
you had ſo painfully ſquared it for the 
general good of mankind, he ſhould ſpight- 
fully go and unſquare it again. But hold, 
Sir, we forget ourſelves : For we are in a 
ſtate of nature or war, and we- fall to 
complimenting, as if the peace were con- 
cluded ; and therefore I ſhall return to 
my inſtance concerning right and law, 
Which, now 1 tell you, Philautus, I gave 
not intending therein any great ſtore of 
proof, (much leſs any demonſtration, as 
you uſe to do) but I did it only to ſup- 
ple and ſoften you into a little leſs diff. 
culty of diſtinguiſhing between that which 
is right and reaſonable, and that which is 
according to the laws of the realm. 

Phi. What, doſt talk of ſuppling of me, 


Tim? I prithee go home and put thy 


head 
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head into a pipkin, and there ſtew it till 
thou getteſt more wit. What, doſt think, 
becauſe I look upon my body as a good 
conſiderable thing, that therefore I am ſo 
great a coward as to ſubmit to nonſenſe, 
and comply with impoſſibilities ; and to be 
miſtaken only becauſe it 1s the general 
faſhion? I ſhall not do ſo, indeed, Tim. 
ſupple and ſoften as long as you will. 
And therefore to ruin all your hopes at 
once, I do ſay that thoſe four men that 
we have ſuppoſed in the ſtate of nature, 
have not the. leaſt right to any part of the 
iſland; not only becauſe their ſhare or 
portion is not as yet bounded and marked 
out, or becauſe they cannot require any 
part by Human Law; but befides, be- 
cauſe nature has given to every one ot 
them an abſolute, compleat, total right to 
every thing that is there to be found. 

TI. What has nature given to Dick; 
ſuppoſe à right to the whole kingdom; 
with all 'the profits, privileges, perquiſites, 
and appurtetances ? 

Par,” I prithee, Tim. climb up ſome 
high ſteeple! or tower, and wonder there. 
have other buſineſs to do than to ſtay 
only to, ſee; thee ſtare at ſunſhine truths 
and demonſftratiohs, ''What 1 have ſaid, 

Vol, II. F I have 
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Pai. Who, I ſay, having ſaved together 
a few academical ſhreds, and pedantically 
ſtarched up a few diſtinctions and trifle 
got from the ſchools, ſhall prate and ſwag. 
ger, as if they were very well acquainted 
with both the Poles, and every thing that 
lies between them. 

Tim. And as if they could ſquare the 
circle as well as yourſelf : Let that come 
in J beſcech you. It was moſt pedantically 
done of the Univerſity Doctor; that when 
you had fo painfully ſquared it for the 
general good of mankind, he ſhould ſpight- 
fully go and unſquare it again. But hold, 
Sir, we forget ourſelves : For we are in a 
ſtate of nature or war, and we- fall to 
complimenting, as if the peace were con- 
cluded ; and therefore I ſhall return to 
my inſtance concerning right and law, 
Which, now I tell you, Philautus, I gave 
not intending therein any great ſtore of 
proof, (much leſs any demonſtration, as 
you uſe to do) but I did it only to ſup- 
ple and ſoften you into a little leſs diff- 
culty of diſtinguiſhing between that which 
is right and reaſonable, and that which is 
according to the laws of the realm. 

Phi. What, doſt talk of ſuppling of me, 
Tim? I prithee go home and gy 

ea 
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head into a pipkin, and there ſtew it till 
thou getteſt more wit. What, doſt think, 
becauſe I look upon my body as a good 
conſiderable thing, that therefore I am fo 
great a coward as to ſubmit to nonſenſe, 
and comply with impoſſibilities; and to be 
miſtaken only becauſe it is the general 
faſhion? I ſhall not do fo, indeed, Tim. 
ſupple and ſoften as long as you will. 
And therefore to ruin all your hopes at 
once, I do ſay that thoſe four men that 
we have ſuppoſed in the ſtate of nature, 
have not the leaſt right to any part of the 
land; not only becauſe their ſhare or 
portion is not as yet bounded and marked 
out, or becauſe they cannot require any 
part by Human Law; but befides, be- 
cauſe nature has given to every one ot 
them an abſolute, compleat, total right to 
every thing that is there to be found. 

TI. What has nature given to Dick; 
ſuppoſe a right to the whole kingdom; 
with all 'the profits, privileges, perquiſites, 
and appurtetances? 

PHI. I prithee, Tim. climb up ſome 
high ſteeple! or tower, and wonder there. 
| have other buſineſs to do than to ſtay 
only to, ſee; thee ſtare at ſunſhine truths 
and demonſtratiohs. What 1 have ſaid, 
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I have weighed, which young toys, as thoy 


art, never do. 


Ti. Then truly Dick has reaſon to 
ſpeak very laudably of nature; for he iz 
in a very thriving condition. I will have 
the rogue add a pair of horſes more to 
his coach, and to keep two footboys, one 
for ſack and another for claret; in liveries 
anſwerable to the colour of their duties. 
J am reſolved he ſhall never fit but in à 
box, drink nothing but flaſks, eat nothing 
that has an Engliſh name, and wipe his 
mouth only with Indian Almanacks. But 
how ſhall poor Roger make ſhift to hve? 
He muſt even try to earn his penny with 
lighting home Norfolk attornies clerks. 

Par. Thou art ſo infinitely uncapable, 
Tim. that one had as good pick up old 
rags for paper, as labour to make thee un- 
derſtand. For if thou hadſt any brains thou 
mighteſt know, that nature has given to 
Loger all, notwithſtanding Dick's grant. 

TIA. Say you ſo? Then riſe up, Roger; 
and tumble down, Dick. 

Pur. I prithee, Tim. away preſently, and 
according as I gave order, {et on thy head; 
for it will never make ſhift to do, as it 
now lies. Who, except Tim. but would 
eaſily have apprehended, how that Roger 

might 
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| might have a right to it all, notwithſtand- 


ing Dick to all of it had a right ? 

Tim. Oh the wonderful works of a 
black pudding with anchovy-ſauce ! This 
it is to have joined logic with mathematics ! 
For take one for cunning, and the other 
for ſoundneſs, and betwixt them both, they 
will make up ſuch a title, as would have 
puzzled old Prin himſelf to have found 
out a pattern for it. But what becomes of 
Tumbler and Towſer all this while? The 
world certainly is very low with them: For 
it Dick has got all, and Roger has got 
the fame all, over beſides, and notwith- 
ſtanding ; the devil is of it, if hetween them 
both, they don't keep the other two. 

Par. I am quite tired of calling thee 
fool, though I perceive the occafion in- 
creaſes very much. I don't ſay that Dick 
and Roger have got it all; but I ſay they 
have got a right to get it all, and ſo have 
the reſt. 

Tim. And may Dick or any other of 
them, in right and reaſon, get it all if 
they can ? 

Pn1. I prithee ſtep to the gate, and aſk 
the porter that, Muſt I ſpend myſelf to 
tell thee again, that we are in the ſtate of 
nature; in which, whatever a man has a 
mind to do, and can do, he may do. 
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that poſſum is Latin for them both. 


nature, there is no difſerence at all between 
may and can. 


called a mouth; and being not muzzled, 


power, faculty or may to open it, and order 


On. 


Roger, whilſt in the ſtate of nature, maj 
do any thing (except hurting himſelf) or 


Tim. Why ſo, What, becauſe may and 
can are of the ſame mood and tenſe, 


Pai. No; thou perverſe trifler ; that i 
not the reaſon : But becauſe in the ſtate of 


Tim. That is, becauſe Roger has a vocal 
inſtrument between his chin and his noſe, 


gapped or coped, but having a fre 


it as he think fit; therefore he may ſtretch 
it out as wide as he pleaſe, and ſwear quite 
croſs the land, that he will have the 
whole, or at leaſt half: And becauſe he 
has other inſtruments called hands, which 
have an ability of holding and dire&- 
ing a knife, therefore again he may 
make uſe thereof, to cut the throats of all 
his countrymen. And when he has done 
this; if he be not tired, and his hand: 
do not much ſhake, he may alſo cut hi 


Par. Surely I ought not to forgive my: 


ſelf this month for being within the noik 
of ſuch childiſh talk. My reaſon, that 


requue 
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require any thing, was becauſe he cannot 


be injurious or unjuſt to any man: Injury 


or injuſtice being the breach of ſome hu- 
man laws, ſuch as in the ſtate of nature 
there be none. Do ſo much as go to thy 
Dictionary, Tim. and ſee if 7njuria and in- 


iuſtitia be not derived of jus. 


Tim. I perceive we haye wheeled about 
to Weſtminſter-Hall again; notwithſtand- 
ing you promiſed not to come there any 
more, And indeed I ſee now, Philautus, 
it is in vain to expect any better reaſon 
from you, why Roger may get and poſleſs 
what he liſt ; by reaſon what you ſaid juſt 
before, viz. that, that only was injuſtice 
which was the breach of ſome human law, 
is in your own Annotations upon the tenth 
Article of your firſt Chapter. So that we 
ſee whereabouts we {till are; the parliament 
15 not as yet met, or at leaſt have not as yet 
made any laws, and we will call nothing 
unjuſt, but what ſhall be done againſt 
ſomewhat that they ſhall afterwards eſta- 
bliſh; and ſo are we come again into the 
old ſtory of the dog: And no further are 
we likely to proceed, unleſs we change in- 
jury and injuſtice for ſome other words. 
And therefore let us try, Philautus, if 
Roger may not do that which is hurtfut 
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miſchievous, or that which is unreaſonabte, 
As ſuppoſe, when all the reſt are aſleep, 
he ſhould contrive ſome way to pluck out 
all their eyes, and to ſuck them inſtead of 
raw eggs, *Tis very ingenious, and not 
the leaſt miſchief or hurt at all; for the 
parliament have not as yet declared, that 
blindneſs is any inconvenience; nor that 
ſuch as ſhould occaſion it in others, ought 
to be puniſhed, | | 
Pai, Thou thinkeſt now that thou talkeſt 
wiſely: And it is as like a woogcack as 
can be. For if Roger's ſtomach requires it, 
or he thinks that it does, Roger may cer- 
tainly do it. 

TIx. Yes, yes, he may do it ſeveral 
ways, either with a ſteletto, or a penknife, 
or, a pair of pincers, or many other ways, 
And ſo he may contrive to lop off a leg of 
each of them: And when the parliament 
meet, if they find it unjuſt, they may vote 
it on again. But becauſe we may take oc- 
caſion to talk a little the more of this by 
and by, we will go on, and ſee if theſe 
people may not be guilty of doing or re- 
quiring that which is unreaſonable. 

Pri. I don't at all ſee how. 

Tim. That is, becauſe you are ſo buſy 
in weighing of kingdoms, and making te- 
. | marks, 
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marks upon human affairs, that you don't 
mind your own writings: For if you did, 
vou might there find that in your very 
gate of nature, the will is not the only 
meaſure of right, and that therein a man 
may be guilty of doing that which is un- 
reaſonable, 

PHI. I do not know why I ſhould fay 
ſo, or any thing like it. 

Tim. Why you faid it I know not: 
And I ſuppoſe it had been better for you 
not to have ſaid it, becauſe it contradicts 
much of your deſign : But thus you ſay 
at the beginning of the forementioned An- 
notations, Though a man in the ſtate of 
nature cannot be injurious to another, be- 
cauſe there are as yet no human laws; 
yet in ſuch a ſtate he may offend God, 
or break the Jaws of nature: Which very 
laws, you yourſelf call the laws of reaſon, 
So that you have no way to come cleverly 
ot, but to deviſe ſome cunning diſtinction 
between breaking a law of reaſon, and do- 
ing that which is unreaſonable. 

PHI. What doſt think, Tim. that at 
theſe years, and after ſo much experience, 
and after ſo many victories in diſcourſe, 
that I will be taught by ſuch a whiffler 
as thou art, to come off. It is ſufficient 
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at preſent, to the caſe in hand, to ſay 
that nothing can be done or demanded 
unreaſonably, as to the matter of eum 
and uum. 

Tim. You had beſt have a care of grant- 
ing any kind of thing whatever to be un- 
reaſonable in the ſtate of nature; becauſe 
you know the magiſtrate has not as yet 
tealed and ſtamped good and evil; but 
let that paſs now. Suppoſe then that they 
ſhould fight ſor the iſland. Shall we give 
them a ſecond view, and another looſe ? 
we had beſt not. For you know, as you 
tanch us, that men by nature are all equal; 
i. e. though Roger may chance to have 
huge legs, yet Dick may have the quicker 
eye; and though Tumbler may have a 
very large fiſt, and a great gripe, yet Towſer 
may be in better breath, and have longer 
nails, 

Pat. No, no; I prithee do not let them 
fight by any means; for that is ſo very 
fooliſh and unreaſonable, that it is unrea- 
ſonable to hear of it. 

TIx. Well; imagine then that they do 
not fight; may not Roger when they come 
to treat, demand more than his ſhare ; as 
fuppoſe (as was before hinted) he ſhould 
demand half, - 
| Paul, 
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Par. So he may, if he pleaſe, and get it 
too; there is no under-ſheriff to hinder 
him : Neither has he ſubſcribed to any 
agreement, nor {worn that he will be con- 
tent with leſs. 

T i. But he ought in reafon and equity 
to be content with leſs. 

Par, I prithee, Tim. with how muck 
leſs ? Thou lookeſt as if thou couldit tell 
to an inch. 

Tim, So I can: For he ought to be con- 
tent juſt with a fourth part. 

Par, This ſurely is very pleaſant. Why 
ſo, Tim ? 

Tim. Becauſe you fay he has a right to 
no more. 

Pai, Where and in what company did I 
ever ſay, that Roger had a right but to a 
fourth part? but that I do not care to talk 
of dying, or elfe I would be hanged if I 
ever ſaid any ſuch thing in my whole life. 

Tim. You faid it juſt now. For you ſaid. , 
that Roger has a right to the whole iſland, 
and Dick has a right to the whole, and 
Tumbler and Towſer have each of them a 
right alſo to the whole. And now ſhew 
me if there be any difference at all between 
four men having exactly the very fame 
right to the whole, and one of them 


F; having 
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having a right to the fourth part, and no 
more. 


Par. Piſh! Tim. thou talkeſt (as. thou, - 
uſedſt to do) very. weakly. For when 1 1 
ſaid that every one of them had a right to F 
all: I meant by right— 1 

Tim. Nay, I care not what you did { 


mean, or ever can mean by it. I will give 
you leave to.mean by right what you pleaſe; 
a dog or a cat, or any thing elſe: For 
ſtill Dick's dog will be every whit as good 
as Roger's, and Towſer's cat as big as Tum- 
bler's. And fo the caſe will be the ſame. 

Par. If I may not be ſuffered, Tim. to 
make an end of my ſentence, who have 
inſtructed above theſe threeſcore years, I 
thall be gone. 

Tim, Not fo, I pray, Sir; you ſhall: 
ſay what you. pleaſe, for indeed I had like 
to have forgot your age and privilege. 

Par. I fay then, that there can be no 
right to any part of this world by nature. 
For we ſee people dwell in their fathers. 
houſes, and poſſeſs their anceſtors eſtates ;. 
and all by cuſtom and right of law.. 

Tim. You ſaid all this many times. be- 
fore: And I ſay ſo too: And you know. 
how I told you, how I got an intereſt in 
theſe ſhoes ; and I could 2:1 you alſo that 
I got 
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got my gloves by a mere ſtratagem, and 
that I hold them only by the laws of the 
realm. But we muſt not conclude, Phi- 
lautus, becauſe moſt of the world is now 
ſhared out, and by gift, fortune, labour, 
learning and other means gained and poſ- 
ſeſſed ; that therefore if four men, with 
equal pretences, ſhall fall upon a place ne- 
ver ſought for, nor poſſeſſed, one of theſe 
(if he fo pleaſes} may in good reaſon broil 
all the reſt, to ſee what mouths and faces 
they will make upon the coals. 

Par, This is nothing; give me in ſhort 
all that you have ſaid, or can ſay, to prove 
that the forementioned people have any 
right to any part of Pines; and I do not 
at all queſtion, but that I ſhall diſcover all 
that thou haſt ſaid to be very empty, and 
icholaſtically dull. 

Tim. I fay thus; the men that we ſup- 
poſed are true natural men, the place they 
come to is perfectly unpoſſeſſed, they all 
arrive with equal pretences, and you your- 
ielf beſides have given them an equal right. . 
And I know nothing wanting, unleſs. hke 
inails each of them ſhould have brought their 
houſes on their heads, and rid down ſtradling 
upon their hundred acres ; which might 
nave ſtretched their thighs, and would 
have fpoiled the ſuppoſition. This is that” 
F 6 which 
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which I have to ſay, which I venture only 
to think reaſonable. Now for your opi- 
nion, you have offered nothing but a com- 
pany of impoſſible things (excepting only 
that may and can is all one) ſuch as mens 
ſhaking hands at a mile's diſtance, treat- 
ing and bargaining before they ſpeak, acts 
of parliament before there be any parlia- 
ment, and the like; and this you take your 
accuſtomed liberty to call demonſtration, 

PRI. I thought I ſhould take thee in 
ſome foolery or other : Thou talkeſt of 
theſe people's coming together, and there- 
upon of having equal pretences ; and thou 
forgetteſt all this while that poſſeſſion and 
invention (as they call it) are pieces c# 
mere poſitive human law, not of any na- 
tural right. If thou wilt call upon me 
one day, I will ſhew thee how to turn the | 
books, where thou may'ſt find abundance 
about them. 

Tim. I believe I might, and about a 
hundred things more, that are nevertheleſs 
equitable and reaſonable in themſelves, be- 
cauſe they are to be found in the law of na- 
tions, or the particular law of any kingdom. 

PI. What, can that be intrinſically and 
in reaſon good or bad, that is made ſo by 
conſtitution or cannon ? 

TI X. 
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Tim. What think you, Philautus, of a 
man's hanging himſelf? is there any in- 
trinſical natural evil in it? 

Pai, Evil! there is death in the caſe; 
the chiefeſt of all natural evils. 

Tim. So I remember you ſay (cap. f. 
art. 7.) but there is the ſevereſt law againſt 


him that does it, that can be deviſed ; un- 


leſs he could be fetched to life, and hanged 
again; for he forfeits all his eſtate. Do 
you hear me, Sir ? 

Par, Ves: But I am not of ſuch a young 
man's mind, as you are: neither do I ever 
intend to be. 

Ti. That is ſpoken like a philoſopher 

indeed. . 
Par. It is ſpoken like one, that good 
manners might oblige you to be more at- 
tentive to. Do you think, Tim. that to- 
wards the laſt days (which I hope will ne+ 
yer come) I will alter my opinion, upon 
ſuch childiſh and infignificant perſuaſions as 
thine; and believe that a man. can have 
any natural right or title to land, when I 
ſo certainly know, that in general there is 
no kind whatever of juſt or unjuſt, right 
or wrong, good or evil, but what the ma- 
giſtrate does fign or determine. 


Tim, 
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Tin. Upon my word, Philautus, you, 
improve very much as to daringneſs in your 
aſſertions. For ſeeing that we have found 
out already in the very ſtate of nature juſt 
and unjuſt, as to abſolute dirt and earth, 


I hope we ſhall be able with much more: 


eaſe, to find out a little good and evil. 


Pi. You muſt have better eyes, than 


ever I met any body had yet. 


Ti. However, I will beſtow 4a little 
looking; and I hope I ſhall not loſe it al- 
together ſo much, as they that went to ſee 
the inviſible dog: Eſpecially, Philautus, 


if you will but continue courageous, and 


when you talk of juſtice, not fetch about as 
you did before to my Lord Chief Juſtice, 


and Juſtices of the Peace, and the like. 
PRI. What need you fear my giving 
back; when as you will find it in my 


Preface, that there are no authentical doe- 


trines concerning juſt and unjuſt, right and 


wrong, good and evil, but what is ſo de- 


termined: by the conſtituted laws in each 


realm and government; and by thoſe, to 


whom the Supreme has committed the in- 
ter pretation of his laws. 


Tim. When you jumble all thoſe. words 
together, Philautus, viz. juſt, unjuſt, . 


I fancy you ſtill lie upon the old cheat, 


And. 
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And becauſe by bargain, indenture or pa- 
tent, L hold ſuch a farm, ſuch a coal- 
] mine, or ſuch and. ſuch privileges; there- 
} fore I mult ſend for a lawyer to draw me 
up a conveyance for modeſty and mercy z . 
and get the broad-feal to give me title to. 


? be faithful and ſober, 

N Phi. Thou talkeſt of titles and convey- 
ances; thou wanteſt ſomebody to make 

Y over a little underſtanding to thee. For 


4 what can be more intelligible than juſt and 
2 unjuſt? but yet becauſe my book might 
poſſibly meet with ſuch a tool as thou art, 
4 I added befides right and wrong, 
4 Tim. You know, Philautus, (as was 
before hinted) that that is as very a fetch 
as the other: For, becauſe of the relation 
that is between jus and lex, we face pre- 
ſently about again to freehold aud copy- 
hold, to meſſuage and appurtenances. 
Par, Becauſe, Tim. I would gladly be 
rid of thee, thou ſhalt put in lawful and- 
unlawful; my fide is ſo true, that I may. 
give thee leave to pick thy words. 
Tim. Now you are ſweet indeed: For 
you ſuppoſe a time, wherein there is no 
law: And then to uſe your own words, by. 
firm reaſons you demonſtrate that no law 
can be broken. during that time.: * 
lar. 
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that does thus, ſay you (meaning yourſelf) 
is to be looked upon as a great diſpeller of 
clouds, and as one that ſhews the high 
way to peace, and that teaches to avoid 
the cloſe, dark and dangerous bye-paths of 
faction, and I know not what more. 
PHI. What a ſlavery it is to do one 
good, that labours ſo hard againſt it. 
Tim. You need not trouble yourſelf any 
further, Philautus; for you have yourſelf 
put in two words that will fully try the 
buſineſs, viz. good and evil. Each of 
which, ſay you, are to be determined by 
the Supreme Power, | | 
PHI. Yes: I ſay it; and I am fure no 
man is able to contradict me: For who is 
ſo fit to judge what is good or evil, as the 
Supreme Power ? And what ſhall direct or 
determine his opinion but his own pleaſure? 
Tim. I will tell you what ſhall direct 
him—— *. 
PRI. Hold: Do you know what you 
are going to ſay; Rex in regno ſuo—-dtat 
pro ratrone voluntas. Supremus five Summus, 
What, Tim. art thou- utterly barren, that 
thou haſt neither divinity, poetry, nor 
grammar within thee ; thou talkeſt of a 
Supreme Power, and then talkeſt of his 
being awed. and controuled by 9 
elſe. 
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elſe, To have ſuch a Supreme Power is 
not worth the ſmoke of a ladle. Such a 
one is ſupreme, ſuppoſe, and he thinks 
ſuch a thing very good and convenient, 
and he muſt fend it to the pope or em- 
peror, or I know not whither, to have it 
touched and tried, to know whether it will 
hals. 

| Tix. He need not ſend fo far; he may 
conſult common equity, and his own rea- 
ſon ; which will not only dire& him, in 
determining of thoſe things that are in- 
different, or in controverſy (which are the 
proper object of ſuch authority :) but 
which will acquaint him and all mankind 
befides (excepting Philautus) that there be 
ſeveral things moſt firmly and undoubtedly 
good in themſelves, and will continue fo, 
jet all the ſupremes in the world meet to- 
gether to vote them down; and there 
be others which are ſo famouſly bad and 
unreaſonable, that all the princes upon 
earth (if they ſhould confpire) can never 
let them up, and give them credit. 

Par. And is not this very pragmatical, 
and ſomewhat treaſonable beſides, to go 
about to confine the power of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate, who 1s therefore called 
and acknowledged ſuch, from his undeni- 

abl - 
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able and irreſiſtible pleaſure; and there. 
tore, I ſay again, he ought moſt certainly 
to determine all things. 

Tim. So ſay I, if they be not too nim- 
ble for his power, and determine them. 
telves before his ſupremacy can get hold 
of them. And truly, Philautus, the ma- 
giſtrate has no rea'on at all to be angry, 
or to think himſelf checked and aftronted ; 
if there be ſome ſuch things that decree 
themſelves to be good and bad, long be- 
fore Term begins; viz, in that ſame ſup- 
poſed vacation of yours, the ſtate of na- 
ture: For, when he comes to open, and 
give ſentence, he will not only find much 
work done to his hands, but he will find 
beſides that hereby he will be very much 
aſſiſted towards well governing, and. to- 
wards his deciding ſuch matters as require 
deciding, and which do belong to his place 
and profeſſion to decide. But as for thoſe 
things we have been now ſpeaking of, he 
muſt not by any means go about to alter 
or repeal them : For, if he ſhould, it would 
be altogether as vain, as to call a council 
to make two and three to be nineteen ; or 
to iſſue out an order againſt the next 
eclipſe, or to mount all the canons at the 
Tower againſt the next ſpring-tide that 
fhould ofier to come up to > 

ul, 
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Par. Certainly, Tim. theſe ſame unal- 
terable and irrevocable goods and bads that 
thou talkeſt of in the {ſtate of nature are 
very fine things. The magiſtrate, thou 
fayeſt, did not make them; I wonder who 
did, whence they came, and who brought 
them. 

Tim. They came down, Sir, the laſt 
great rain, we tatked of a while ago; for 
the very ſame four men that brought to 
Pines, that the whole 1s. equal to all its 
parts; and that if four have equal right to 
the whole, each have a right to the fourth 
part; brought alſo abundance of moral 
rules, that is of goods and bads, reaſon- 
ables and unreaſonables. 8 

PI. Abundance doſt ſay, I don't think 
that thou haft enough to ſtop a hollow 
tooth, I would bruſh up my eyes moſt 
mightily, if thou wouldſt but ſhew me one 
of thofe rarities : But I am afraid that they 
are like thoſe ſame perpetual lamps, that 
tome philoſophers fpeak of, which have 
got a trick of going out always when. 
people go to ſee them. 

T1M. What think you of drunkenneſs, 
Philautus? is it a thing altogether indif- 
ferent, till the magiſtrate has given his opi- 
nion in the caſe ? 


Pus. 
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PHI. Truly, Tim. I muſt tell you, that 
whilſt Dick, Roger, and the reſt continue 
in the ſtate of nature, they may take a cup 
of the creature with more freedom and leis 
inconvenience, than thou doſt imagine; for 
the windows are not as yet glazed, nor the 
conſtables choſen: And if one of · them 
having received an occaſion of being more 
than ordinary thoughtful, ſhould, by chance, 
ſet his foot not exactly in the path; here 
is no breach of law, treſpaſs or action in 
the caſe, becauſe the land as yet ſtands 
wholly undivided, 


Tm. But is it not very bad huſbandry. 


to make an hundred ſteps for that which 


might have been done as well with forty ? 


PHI. Now, Tim. I adviſe thee to take 
leave of thy friends; for thou haſt ſaid 
that which will prove thy utter deſtruction, 
I do grant indeed that intemperance 1s very 
filly and unreaſonable ; not becauſe it is ſo 
in itſelf, but becauſe (now Tim, keep thy 
eye fixed) I fay again, but becauſe it is 
impolitic, and perfectly againſt my intereſt ; 
for it makes me obnoxious to many dan- 
gers, and ſeveral diſeaſes ; and befides it 
deſtroys and weakens the uſe of my reaſon, 
and fo renders me unable either to defend 
my eſtate from cheats, or my life and 
limbs from ſuch as are quarrelſome. 


T 1M. 
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Ti. Truly, Philautus, I did never look 
upon temperance to be altogether ſo good 
to kill rats, as arſenic and raiſins; nor 
to carry one over the water, as a ſculler 
or oars: But if there be any reaſon to be 
given, why it ought to be approved of be- 
fore the contrary, beſides the magiſtrates 
determination therein, then (as was before 
mentioned) you are not ſo great a diſpeller 
of clouds, as you promiſed to be, when you 
ſaid, that by firm reaſons you would de- 
monſtrate that there was no good or evil 
till the Supreme Power had ſet it out: 
And therefore at preſent I reſolve to defer 
ſpeaking to ſelf-intereſt, and ſhall ſhew you 
another rarity. What think you of faith- 
fulneſs, i. e. of keeping your promiſe, or 
ſtanding to your bargain ? Is it not a very 
reaſonable thing, though there were never 
a magiſtrate in the whole world ? 

Phi. You talk of ſhewing me rarities, 
Tim. and you draw out ſome of my fun- 
damental wares : For to perform contracts, 
or to keep truſt 1s my ſecond law of nature. 
That is, when people are reſolved to end 
the ſtate of war, by relinquiſhing their 
right to all things, it 1s very requilite that 
contracts ſhould be ſtood to, for they di- 
rect to peace and ſelf-defence. 

Tim, 
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Ti. But is it not a good and reaſonable Wi *"* 


were not one drop of liquor in the whole ; 
ifland, that we have been talking of; yet 1 
count it as unreaſonable for Roger to be : 


thing in itſelf to perform contracts, in the e 

very ſtate of nature. the 

Phi. What time didſt thou go to bed 10 

laſt night, Tim. What, would you have all 

thing good, before there be any ſuch thing we 

at all You aſk whether, it be not good to P! 

ſtand to contracts; when it is ſuppoſed, 1 

| that there has not been ſo much as one oy 
l rag dealt for in the whole world. 1 
4 Ti. For all that, I can conceive it 8 
very juſt and reaſonable for a man to keey 7 
C his word, although he never ſpoke as yet, - 
| nor perhaps never ſhall. For ſuppole there : 


drunk, as if he were juſt ready to ſet the 
great pitcher to his mouth, and had ſuffi- 
cient matter to proceed upon. And it | 
ſeems, I believe, to moſt men (except your- 
ſelf, Philautus) a very unnatural and un- | 
juſt thing for a judge or arbiter to incline 
on either fide ; though there never was as 
yet one caſe put to reterence, nor ſhould be 
theſe ſeven years. 
Pai. Thou haſt gone on, Tim, in thy 
careleſs ſhuifling way, I know not whither ; 
and now I muſt daſh thee all in pieces, 


and 
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and tell thee that thou talkeſt like one not 
at all converſant in my writings; for if 
thou hadſt, thou wouldſt there have found 
no leſs than twenty good and bad things, 
all fetched from reaſon; ſuch as faithful- 
nels, mercy, humility, temperance, re- 
proach, ingratitude, &c. which I call my 
laws of nature. But here 1s the pinch of 
the buſineſs, and that which thou didſt 


never attend to; theſe things I ſay are 


good and bad, not becauſe they are ſo in- 
wardly in themſelves, but becauſe they 
either conduce to peace in general, or are 
for a man's own quiet and fafety, or for 
his health, or profit, or recreation, or for 
the advantage of his family or relations, or 


are a hindrance of theſe; in ſhort, be- 


cauſe they are for, or againſt, a man's 

intereſt, | 
T1M. This was a great daſh indeed, Phi- 
lautus; and I have improved more by it, 
than by all you have ſaid I know not how 
long: For if we be diſcourſing concern- 
ing ſome action, or diſpoſition of mind that 
is good; and if the ſame chance to prove 
convenient either to king or ſubject, church 
or ſtate, for myſelf or any body elſe, for 
this life or next: That is, if it be good 
tor any thing that has but a name, then is 
it 
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it not good in itſelf, but good upon ano. 
ther account; which, let it be what it will 
with a little artifice of phraſe may be þ 
twiſted as it ſhall certainly be all driven 
upon your common-ſhore of intereſt. 'Truly, 
Philautus, I can ſcarce tell what you would 
have meant by things being good in them- 
ſelves, unleſs you would have them only to 
be pictured with pretty eyes, mouths and 
lips: Or have a man get the virtues and hang 
them upon ſeveral ſtrings, or tie them to 
the end of ſome ſtick, and fo fing over his 
moſt excellent and dainty Juſtice, his cu- 
rious amiable Temperance, his bright an- 
gelical Mercy, and the like. But J might 
have taken much leſs pains, Philautus, to 
have ſhewn againſt you, that all good and 
evil does not depend either upon ſelf-in- 
tereſt or human law; becaufe you are ſo 

very over-kind as to acknowledge it, and 
. *confute yourſelf. 1 
Par. You may as well ſay, that the ſe- 


. cond propoſition of Euclid does contradict 


and void the firſt. | | 
Tim. You may fay ſo, if you pleaſe; 
but I am reſolved I will not, when J ſee fo 
much reaſon to ſay otherwite. _ 
Pu. About what place, and in what 
article, canſt thou poſſibly pick out any 
ſuch abſurdity ? | 

p Tui. 
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Tim. I did ſhew you one place, you 
know, long ago; where you ſaid, that a 
man in the very ſtate of nature, might be 
guilty of breaking the laws of nature; 
which is all one, according to yourſelf, as 
to ſay, that a man may act againſt reaſon, 
before there be any poſitive laws; and that 
is all that I defire you would acknowledge : 
Neither do I ſuppoſe, that you did intend to 
excuſe yourſelf, - by what you fay a little 
after, viz. If any pretend ſomewhat to tend 
neceilarily to his preſervation, which yet 
he himſelf doth not confidently believe ſo, 
he may offend againſt the laws of nature: 
For this is a further acknowledgment of 
what' you ſ. nid before; and ſhews plainly 
that hypocriſy in the very ſtate of nature is 


an unreaſonable thing. 


PHI. You may fool rom Tim. and 
gape for as many acknowledgments as you 
will; but J hold and ſay, that the. laws of 
nature in the ſtate of nature are ſilent; 
provided that they be referred not to the 


mind, but to the actions of men. 


Tiu. I remember you ſay this in the 
2d article of your 5th chapter. But, if you 
had not forgot what you had ſaid upon 
the 18th article of your 2d chapter, you 


would have granted that ſome natural laws 
Vol. II. G do 
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do more than merely buz in the mind, 
during the very ſtate of war and nature, 

Par, Why, what do I ſay there? 

Tim. No great matter, Sir; only I find 
there theſe words; viz. But there are cer- 
tain natural laws whoſe exerciſe (I pray 
mind that word) cealeth not even in the 
time of war itſelf: For (as you go on) ! 
cannot underſtand what drunkenneſs or 
cruelty (that is revenge which reſpects not 
the future good) can advance towards peace, 
or the preſervation of any man, 

Pai, Now what doſt thou infer from 
this, Tim. What purchaſe doſt thou in- 
tend to make ? 

Tim. No great purchaſe, Sir; only] 
do think that the ſecond propoſition of 
Euclid does not altogether contradict the 
firſt ſo much, as theſe two places do one 
another. 

Par. And now thou thinkeſt thou haſt 
got me fo faſt; whereas I can come off 
eaſily, only by ſaying, that I did not mean 
all the laws of nature, when I ſaid that 
the laws of nature are filent in the ſtate of 
nature. 

TIM. If you pleaſe, Sir, you may 6 
explain yourſelf: But however, if you 
yourſelf, Philautus, will beſtow upon - 

| only 
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only one or two laws that ought to be oh- 
ſerved in the ſtate of nature, I will take . 


it more kindly, than if any body elſe had 
given me half a ſcore. 


Pa. I always found it an endleſs thing fo 
reaſon and diſcourſe people into any ſound- 
neſs of mind (eſpecially as to morals) who 
would not make any obſervations of 150 
own. And therefore I prithee, Tim. 
ſpend one quarter of an hour in the fire, 
and I will ſtay here, and ' obſerve well, 
what people are doing of ; and when thou 
comelt back again, I do not at all queſtion 
but that thou wilt fully believe what I have 
taught thee to be true; namely, that the 
world is wholly 18 en of, and guided by 
ſelf-intereſt, 

Tim. I need not go now, Sir; becauſe 
in the morning as I came hither, J found it 
exactly ſo as you ſay. In one place there 
was a man buying a cloak, as hard as ever 
he could, not in the leaſt for me, but for 
himſelf wholly ; ; and the ſeller he claws up 
the money, and without ſaying one word 
to his neighbours, pockets it all up. In 
another place there was a porter lying cloſe 
upon the lurch at a tavern-door, who, had 
he no intereſt to drive on there, might even 
as well have been here, upon the walks. 


G 2 Pur, 
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PI. Thou needeſt not ſpeak any more, 
Tim. for I do ſay thus much unto thee, 
that unleſs thou dieſt a fool, thou wilt per- 
ceive that intereſt is the very firſt principle 
of nature, and reaſon; and that men muſt 
mind themſelves, if they intend to live. 
Ti. Yes, Sir, ſo let them, if they do 
not over-mind themſelves; and cry only 
milk, when they ſhould cry milk and 
water ; and ſcore up claret, when it ſhould 
be cyder. People ought, Sir, to take care 
of themſelves; but I would not have them 
pick blind men's pockets, and cheat chil- 
dren of their bread and butter, and then 
admire their own parts, and quickneſs of 
fight. Intereſt, Philautus, is a word inno- 
cent enough, but only when it croſſes equity 
and reaſon ; which, according to you, it 
never can do, being the firſt dictate of 
right reaſon ; and therefore if righteouſneſs 
or mercy, or any other good thing happen 
to be againſt this my firſt dictate of right 
reaſon, I muſt defire them to withdraw for 
a time; for at preſent they are very trou- 
bleſome, and nonſenſe befide. | 
Par. And wilt thou be fo childiſh after 
all theſe inſtructions, as not to believe 
that intereſt is, and ought to be the firſt 


principle? 
TIx. 
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Tim. It muſt needs be the firſt, Sir, for 
that very reaſon yourſelf give (concerning 
ſeeing of peace ; ) namely, becaule the reſt 
follow : which you might eafily make ſure 
of, if the printer did not mifplace things, 
and fo diſappoint you. 

Pl. I perceive, Tim, that thou art 
much given to delight in toys, and to neglect 
things of moment, My main reafon 
that ſelf-intereſt is to be looked upon as 
the firſt principle of nature, was, becauſe 
I found that every man was deſirous of 
what was good for him, and ſhunned what 
was hurtful and evil; and this he did by a 
certain impulſion of nature, no ks than 
that whereby a ſtone moves downward, 

T 1m. By your leave, Philautus, I think 
that this reaſon ſeems to promiſe ſomewhat 
bigger than the former, but it is not fo- 
true. For though children defire and uſe 
means to get all things that pleaſe them; 
and avoid and fly back from all things 
that hurt them, even as a ſtone comes down- 
wards: Vet it is to be ſuppoſed that what 
men defire or avoid, they do it not as a 
ſtone comes downwards, but with conſi- 
deration and reaſon; and thereupon. ought 
to ſubmit to poverty and other inconve- 
niencies, rather than to reproach human 
nature, and be guilty of an unreaſonable 

G 3 action. 
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action. And therefore a child that pulls 
hard for a jewel, which coſt the owner 
perhaps much trouble, and many dangerous 
voyages, ſhall be excuſed: But there is 
little reaſon that a great lazy lubber, that 
ſpends his time in the chimney- corner and 
ale, ſhould ſnatch it away, and not cry for 
it firſt. 

Pat. If he and his family be ready to 
ſtarve, that alters the caſe very much ; for 
it is great pity that any rational creature 
ſhould be loſt. 

TIM. Starve or not ſtarve, it is all one 
for that; for it is a very lawful cordial, fo 
that it be but his opinion that he wants at 
preſent, or may after ward want. For ſeeing! 
that right reaſon tells him, that life is to 
be preſerved, it tells him alſo (as you well 
adviſe, chap. 1. art. 8.) that he muſt uſe 
the means to preſerve it: And ſeeing that 
no man can know when another is ſuffi- 
ciently alive, ſo well as he himſelf, there- 
fore (as you adviſe further, art. 9.) he is to 
judge what is requifite and convenient fer 
that purpoſe. And therefore ſays the felf- 
preſerver, © There is a company of people, 
& who, when I was out of the way, have 
gone and divided the world, without aſk- 
5 ing my leave, or taking my counſel or 


« conſent, I am ſure there is no fault to 


be 
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« he found with nature, for ſhe was always 
very careful, and intended every man a 
« ſufficient ſhare. And therefore if they 
« will begin once more, and divide all 
„over again, and confider all men's de- 
« ſerts, ſtrength and conſtitution, well and 
good: But otherwife I fee no reaſon to 
« ſtand to this blind bargain they made in 
„my abſence. For I find that my ſtomach is 
“very cold, and nature that is famous for 
doing nothing that is idle, oftimes calls 
for a glaſs of wine, and (with ſhame to 
* theſe dividers be it ſpoken) it comes not 
* for want of money: I find alſo that my 
„head is much given to aking, for want 
« of a lighter peruke, and for want of a 
* boy to comb it, I had lately like to have 
4 Joſt the uſe of my thumb. I cannot do 
as other people; for my fleſh is fo ſoft 
and gentle, that ordinary ſtockings pre- 
* ſently plough up my legs: and if I 
„have not a watch and a few guineas 
about me, I preſently yawn, and am as 
* chilly as if I had an ague. And there- 
„fore, I ſay, I muſt make uſe of my 
parts, and ſome of reaſon's dictates to 
preſerve me from ſorrows and the grave.“ 
Par, Thou haſt now, Tim. talked toge- 
ther, more than becomes thee by forty 
years. To all which I ſay, that I do give 
G 4 thee. 
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thee and all mankind beſides, leave to 


ſhew me any thing better for peace and 
government, than that firſt principle of ſelf. 
intereſt which I laid down, and diſcovered 
to the world, 

Tim. It is ſtrange ambition, when peo- 
ple will take upon them to be the author 
of that which they are not, though it be 
never ſo falſe and ridiculous, 

Parr. Why, who did ever hold ſelf. in- 
tereſt to be the firſt principle of nature and 
government? 


Tim. Truly, I believe not many ever 


held it long, becauſe it was ſo egregiouſly 
filly. But if you look no further than the 
third page of an ordinary ſchool-book, viz. 
Tully's Offices, you will there find that 
there was a fort of ſmall philoſophers that 
were of your opinion. 

Pai. What, perhaps they talked ſome- 
where in their writings of ſelf-intereſt ; but 
that was not the foundation and firſt prin- 
ciple of their philoſophy. 

Tim. If ſummum bonum be Lain for 
foundation or firſt principle (which in mo- 
rals, I ſuppoſe it is) and that ſuis commodis 
metiri,, fignify to meaſure by ſelt-interell ; 
then I tell you, there were a fort of un- 
reaſonable people, whoſe philoſophy ſtood 


upon 
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upon your very principle. Concerning 


whom, the orator juſtly ſays, that if they 
lived a life exactly anſwerable to their own 
opinions, and were not ſometimes over- 
come by good nature, they muſt be per- 

petual knaves. IF 
PEI. I do not underſtand what you and 
your orator mean; but this I will ſwear, 
that if there be any knavery in my prin- 
ciples, I know not what will become of 
your Bible. For I tried all my laws of 
nature, which I deduced. from ſelf-intereſt 
by that book, and 1 found (as I tell you, 
art. 1, chap. 4.) that they are exactly the 
fame, with thoſe that have been delivered 
from the Divine Majeſty, for the laws of 
his heavenly kingdom, by our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his holy prophets and apoſtles." 
Tim. I will tell you, Philautus, how 
that might be eafily done: You went to 
the Bible, I fuppoſe, and thence picked out 
a company of very good laws, and then. 
having ordered and wreſted them to- your 
own deſign ; then you go again. to the 
Bible, and finding that they were not 
thrown away, you. cry, ſee here what igno- 
rant people are they that ſhall go about to 
find fault with my principles; whereas 
Chriſt and I hold forth the fame doctrine; 
G 5 as 
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as is plain by a whole chapter full of 
{cripture which I produce? 

| EE Do not I recommend the ſame 
Juſtice, mercy, equity, Sc. that are recom- 
mended in the Bible ? 

Fi. Ves; but you do not recommend 
them every day in the week: For perhaps 
at preſent there may be no inconvenience 
in being juſt. and righteous ; but to-mor- 
row it may be againſt my intereſt : and the 
caſtle-principle muſt never be forſaken, 
This is ſo very plain, as it need not be infiſted 
on, and befides, it begins to be time, Phi- 
lautus, to think of ſome protection for that 
inward member of the body, called the 
ſtomach, _ 

Par. In that, Tim. I agree with thee, 
but in nothing elſe. And 1 am even ſorry 
that I have ſtaid thus long; for thou haſt 
been ſo perverſe, that I am afraid I have 
done thee but little good. And fo farewel. 


A LEI. 


E 
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Old dear Friend, R. L. 


From T. B. 


UI 


A 
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SIR, 


Y OU had received this, and what fol- 
lows, long before this time; but I was 
loth to trouble the world on purpoſe, upon 
{o ſmall an occation : And therefore I ra- 
ther chaſe to wait the pleaſure of a friend, 
who had promiſed me the running of two 
or three letters, in his Dialogue concerning 
Mr. Hobbs. The firſt whereof concerns 
ore, who was pleaſed to fend only a ſhort 
friendly admonition, with his name to it; 
who being a perſon of great worth, piety 
and gravity, I am very ſorry that he 
mould be io impoſed upon by the heats 

and 
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and railings of others, as to give under 
his hand no better grounds and argu- 
ments for his reproof. 

After him, Sir, comes a very ſmart Hot- 
ſpur, who, like a whiftler at my lord- 
mayor's ſhow, runs up and down with a 
ſpit-fire, crying, Make room there for 
Euclid ; bear back, and take 1n ten de- 
monſtrations againſt learning and riches : 
And (which is much to be wondered at) 
this gentleman, Sir, with nothing but the 
poor helps of Wits- Commonwealth, God- 
wyn's Antiquities, Clerk's Formule, Spen- 
cer's Similitudes, or things new and old, 
Theatrum wvite humane, and two or three 
ſmaller books befides, ſuch as A Help to 
Diſcourſe, the Pearl of Eloquence, Blunt's 
Academy of Eloquence, proves the ſtrangeſt 
kind of things that ever you heard of in 
your whole life ; and all ordered and ma- 
naged according to Euclid. He and An- 
tonius together, make nothing to prove, 
you, dear ST, are nobody at all; that you 
are a mere fiction, a cheat of Sir Politic 
Would-be, an impoſture of a ſick brain, 
a dream, device, and carawimple. He did 
but waittle, and call for his ſmall Greek 
diveling, . vrw, and if IJ had not made 


great haſte, and pulled you back by the 
leg, 
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leg, you had been quite gone: And ſo he 
had like to have ſerved the academic 
youngſter that made the chief of his 
ſpeech of muſes, noſegays, and his own 
tenuity. He durſt not abſolutely ſay that 
his name was Nicholas Nemo; but, which 
is very near unto it, he thinks it much 
more probable that: the ſea burns, than that 
there ſhould ever be ſuch ſtuff put toge- 
ther. Now, Sir, were it not for the king's 
and merchants ſhips that are now abroad, 
I had a great mind to have fired the ſea 
and told it him in Latin. However, look 
to yourſelves ſhips, for I proteſs I cannot 
forbear, but I muſt try to call to mind a 
little of. it. Cum tenellam meam in dicendo 
peritiam, & corruſcantem veſtrorum oculorum 
fulgurationem mecum reputo, proſecto academici, 
iar Niobes, pallidus & tremebundus obſlu- 
peſco : Et cum oratio mea nullis verborum ſiellis 
ornata, nullis pliraſium ſideribus illuminata, 
nullis eloquentie luminibus diſtincta, denique 
cum ambroſia & nectarie ſucco penitus eft vacua, 
ad ſtillicidia veſtri favoris & benevolentia, & 
ad Achilleam veſtri patrocinii panopliam con- 
fugio : And ſo much concerning Nicholas 
Nemo. But theſe are but things by the 
by ; for this author's maſter-piece is con- 
cerning riches and wiſdom: Both which 

he 
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has ſo horribly diſcouraged, by preſſing 
the great duties and conveniencies of being 
ignorant and poor, from the Hiſtory of the 
Jews, the Grecians, the Romans, both 
Pagan and Chriſtian, and from our Sa- 
viour himſelf and his diſciples; that I am 
afraid that money itſelf, as well as learning, 
will go a begging ; and that it will be a 
very hard matter ever to perſuade either 
clergymen or- others to undergo again the 
trouble and ſcandal of being wiſe or rich. 
It cannot but he expected that hereupon 
lands muſt ncceffarily fall to eight years 
purchaſe, money to fifty ſhillings per cent. 
and as for hiſtory, phiioſophy, languages, 
and other parts of learning, take one with 
another, and they may fetch perhaps ſix- 
pence a buſhel, heaped as long as they will 
run; and that is all. And then for run— 
ning a man up in a corner, he is the 
moſt ſevere and perſecuting that you ever 
met witha Im one place of his Preface, 
he drives me up fo very cloſe, concerning 
my writing my book, either to inform my- 
ſelf, or others, that I began to ſuſpect, 
Sir, whether I ever writ any letter to you. 
or not; but looking upon it again, I 
found at laſt, that he only proved that T 
ought not to have written one. And this 

further 
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further I obferve of him, that wherever he 
gets any advantage, he has no more mercy' 
than a tiger. He knows, as well as I do, 
my right hand from my left, that I do not 
much care for a bit of Greek, and yet to 
vex and ſpight me, and to make me 
tired of the world, he will bring in at a ven- 
ture I know not how much, though it be 
nothing at all to the purpoſe. I you re- 
member, Sir, we have ſuch a ſaying in 
Englith, that a man that is brought to 
be very poor, is brought to great neceſſity 
and an being Greek for neceſſity, he 
thought it had been Greek for poverty too; 
and fo urging the. great conveniencies of 
poverty, to choak me, he gives me that 
golden ſcrap of Pythagoras (as he calls it) 
Sure; vg ard, i ννινοο vain. Hoping, poor 
gentleman ! that 444 had ſignified virtue, 
and ard poverty; and he might even 
as well have quoted that ſcrap of Camden, 
ABeyvetau; aoſxeuor Ad NB K Tara r F Or 
W244; there ſignifies power, and arzym ne- 
ceſſity, or fate; which is plain by their 
being ſo rendered, and by the foregoing 
verſe, in which Pythagoras adviſes a man 
not to quarrel or part with a friend for 
a ſmall fault, but to forgive him, zg dn 
tar as he was able; e eng dd yu I yu di vein, 


For 
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For he that forgives another to tlie utmoſt 
of his power, will very near as certainly 
forgive him, as if it had been ſo decreed by 
the fates. I think ſomewhere in the New 
Teſtament, that a. do fipnify neceſ- 
ſities, or as we ſay ſtreights; under 
which are comprehended not only mo- 
ney-ſtreights, but all kind of inconve- 
niencies, which are difficultly to be avoided: 
ſuch as diſhonour, falſe friends, ſickneſs, 
or the like, But as for &4y» ſignifying. 
poverty, I fancy it will be a very hard 
matter to find it, not only in Pythagoras, 
but any where elſe, except it be in ſuch 
4 book as Lycoſthenes. Now, Sir, after 
all this, it is all one to me what the true 
meaning of the word is: And I had not! 
taken any notice of it, but only I know, 
as I faid before, he quoted it out of ma- 
hce, on purpoſe to make me fret, and 
hang myſelf. And fo he does another 
piece of Greek, in what he ſays concerning 
ſchools, VIZ, Tara warabon, @uors ixraTiuG 3 by 
which he intended doubly to kill me: 
Firſt, becauſe it was Greek, and then 
becauſe he tells me, plodding Ariſtotle 
ſaid it; and that it was as well ſaid, as if 
Cartes himſelf had ſaid it; and thinks he, 
that ſame i is a thundering word, 
and will make the rogue eat his very fleſh for 

madneſs. 
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madneſs. And I will tranſlate it thus; 
Hlace wnT&Con @vou ex5alov, ' changing founda- 
tions is oftentimes of dangerous conſe- 

ence. Being, Sir (as you muſt needs 
think) deadly mad to hear a ſentence out 
of Ariſtotle, ſo magnificently tranſlated 
againſt me; I was reſolved, if poſſible, 
that the ſentence ſhould not be in Ariſtotle ; 
or if it were, it ſhould require nothing 
near ſuch a glorious and dreadtul tranflation. 
And I profeſs, to be ſhort, Sir, I was' 
made happy, and had my deſign; for (as: 
believe) that ſentence is no where to be 
found in plodding Ariſtotle ; but in plod- 
ding Themiſtius, a plodding commentator 
upon plodding Ariſtotle; * and befides, 
ral does not fignify a calf with five 
legs, a colt with three heads, or any fuch' 
frightful and monſtrous thing; but very 
mildly, as one can deſire. For Ariſtotle, 
in the fourth of his phyſics, de iis que in 
tempore fiunt, finding fault with thole that 
thought that time itſelf did alter, and 
corrupt things, put in theſe words, 5 # 
xino4; tZi5nos T6 © waggor; 1. e. that motion (not 
time itſelf) is that which alters things, or 
that puts things out of that ſtate and con- 
dition in which they are; upon which 
words Themiſtius thus comments: Haca 
4raοον Guou irrarmw; that is, if an old 
barn, 
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barn, or an old tree tumble down, it is 
not mere time that rots them, or tumbles 
them down; but it is bars, that does 
It, 4. e. the wind, weather, or fomewhat 
elſe; that make holes in them, and put 
them out of their place. Now, Sir, as [ 
told you before, it is very indifferent to 
me, what this, and what the other Word 
fignify ; only, I would have had him left 
out the abuſe, and not have told me, that 
it was as well ſaid as if Cartes had faid 
it; becauſe it is juſt as well and no bet- 
ter; it-being a fundamental principle of 
his philoſophy, that all alteration is cauſed 
by motion. | 


And fo let thus much at preſent ſerve 
for the ſecond anſwerer: After, home comes 


the doomſter, or fire and brimſtone itſelf; 
who pulling out of his magazine four or 
five ſermons concerning the exiſtence of a 
God, the authority of the Scriptures, Pro- 
vidence, Sc. and raking together an hun- 
dred or two of names for me, and all the 
curſes in the Bible, he bundleth up all this. 
together, and in as dreadful black, as. 
ever was branded upon wool-pack, he 
writes Hie ragoniſticon, or an Anſwer 
to mytwo Letters. I looked, Sir, upon ſome 
few pages, and I find all this comfort for 
myſelf; an univerſal repagnizer, popeling, 

a wor- 


1 
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2 worſhipper of the beaſt, loyolite, jeſuited 
pandor, Herod, Judas, Pilate, antiicripturiſt, 
antichriſt, antiprovidentialiſt, atheiſt ; to 
whom, Sir, I have ſaid very little, but only told 
him that he was mad, and that I was not fin- 
gular, for the reſt of the world did think fo. 
Perhaps, Sir, you may have a mind to 
know how it is poſſible that a ſermon for 
Providence ſhould be againſt me, and 
how he ſhould get it in, or any thing like 
it. If you remember, Sir, ſpeaking ſome- 
where in my firſt letter concerning the 
great convenience of a tolerable mainte- 
nance, for the miniſtry ; it is there ſaid, 
that people ſhould not be ſuffered to take 
away from God's prieſts, what he had de- 
ſigned them, leſt ſome thereupon ſhould 
think that he ſeemed to take no care of 


them. Upon which he ſprings forth: Say 


vou ſo! What are you thereabouts! Nay, 
cven off with your maſkarado, and profeſs 
yourſelf a right down atheiſt, or antipro- 
videntialiſt: Which if you do, then (by 
the grace of God) I will pull out one of 
my beſt ſermons concerning Providence and 
ſo ſhamefully rout you, as never heathen was 
routed ; and ſo away he goes proving Pro- 
vidence as hard as ever he can. TI hear Sir, of 
eight or ten anſwerers more that poſſibly may 
come out this ſpring, if it be ſeaſonable and 

Warm; 
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warm; but if they do, I ſhall make ſome 
Intereſt to get my reply into Muddiman's 
letter, or to ſtand at the bottom of the 
'Gazette, among the ſtrayed horſes and ap- 
prentices. For you know, Sir, I have 
nothing more to ſay; unleſs it may be 
Here convenient, Sir, to beg ſo much room 
in your Letters as to deſire thoſe (if there 
be any ſuch) who are {till offended at what 
1 ſay concerning allegories, to read one 
-place of Scripture, as well as another; 
and when they have read, and well weighed, 
what is ſaid by St. Luke, c. viii. ver. 9. 
That his diſciples did not underſtand the 

rable of the ſower; and not underſtand- 
ing, deſired the meaning; and (as the 
learned Dr. Hammond notes) Chriſt an- 
ſwered, that he did it on purpoſe, as a pu- 
niſhment to thoſe that had had clear means 
and perſpicuous expreſſions and manifeſta- 
tions; that ſeeing they might not fee; that 
is, clear means was now denied unto them, 
and none but parables were allowed, as a 
puniſhment of their former obduration 
againſt his means : As alſo upon what occa- 
ſion it was that our Saviour ſaid, St. Matth. 
X1i1. 14. And ſeeing they ſhall ſee, and not 
perceive, i. e., (as the fame doctor obſerves) 
being an obſtinate people they ſhall not 
receive ſo much profit as otherwiſe they 


might: 
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might: Things ſhall be ſo ænigmatically 
and darkly repreſented to them, as that 
they (having before ſhut their eyes) ſhall 
now diſcern but little; and what follows, 
ver. 15. For this people's heart is waxed 
orols, Sc. i e. (ſpeaking ſtill of making 


uſe of parables) and this is a juſt judg- 


ment of God's upon them, for their for- 
mer obduration and obſtinacy, in that 
they would not ſee nor hear heretofore : 
I ſay, when they have conſidered of theſe, 
and many ſuch like places of Scripture; 
and after all, they ſhall fill think, that 
they have as much reaſon to puniſh their 
auditors, as our Saviour had ſome of his: 
Nay, to torture them with allegories ten 
times more remote from common appre- 
henſions; I have nothing to ſay to them, 
but only to leave them to their own way 
and underſtanding. | 
But it is time now, Sir, to take my leave 
of you, and (ſetting afide all faſhionable 


concluſions) I defire that I may do it 


what biſhop Saunderſon ſays in his firſt 
ſermon ad aulam; which poſſibly may do 


ſome body or other more good, than 


any compliment could ever have done 
you ſervice. He ſpeaking, Sir, of making 
uſe of Thetorical ornaments and elegancies 
in popular ſermons, ſays thus; Io - 

| uc 
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ſuch things are ſometimes very allowable, 
uſeful and approved of by Scripture it- 
ſelf, if it be diicreetly and ſparingly done; 
and counts thoſe uncharitable, and unjuſt, 
that in general condemn all ſuch rheto- 
rical ornaments, as favouring of an un- 
ſanctified ſpirit: So (ſays he) I confeſs 
there may be a fault this way, and in 
young men eſpecially, before their judg- 
ments are grown to a juſt ripeneſs) many 
times there 1s. For (as he continues) 
affectation in this, as in every thing elſe, 
is both tedious and ridiculous; and in 
this by ſo much more than in other things, 
by how much more the condition of the 
perſon, and the nature of the buſineſs re- 
quire a ſober, ſerious, grave deportment, 
Thoſe preachers, therefore, by a little va- 
nity in this kind, take the readieſt way 
to bring forth their own diſcretions ino 
queſtion, and the ſacred word they handle 
into contempt, that play with words, as 
children do with a feather. | 

1 have been miſtaken by ſome, but 
however I hope that you will always think 
that ] am, 8 


. 


Vour moſt humble ſervant, 


T. B. 
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I x&cziver your fifth paragraph 
(as you call it) long fince, wherein you tell 
me, that I am the author of a ſcandalous 
book : And if I had the very next day ſent 
vou word back again, that I am not the 
author of any ſuch book, I had given you 
juſt as full an anſwer, as you have given 
reaſons that I am ſo. For that great 
ſervice, Sir, that you have done the 
Church, and are able till to do it, I have 
a very great reſpect for you; but I do 
much wonder that you would not a little 
defer calling any _—_ ſcandalous, till you 


had 
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had thought of ſome better ways to make 
it appear ſo; or have told me what you 
meant by ſcandalous, For you know, Sir, 
the word has been taken in fo many ſenſes, 
that there has been a time when almond: 
butter has been counted rebellion, minced- 
pye, idolatry, and 4f a little wine were 
put thereunto, it was as ill as worthipping 
the hoſt: And to eat cuſtards with ſpoons 
as, abominably ſcandalous, but to be en- 
gaged in ſack-poflet up to the eyes, with 
ladles, was Chriſtian, orthodox, and bro- 
therly. Therefore when you ſay that that 
book is ſcandalous, if you mean that it 
puts men in mind of their follies ; that it 
abates the glory of ſome men's preaching ; ; 
that ſome people. now are longer making 
their ſermons; if you mean that ſome diſlike 
it, with that it never had been printed, 
are very angry, - nay, are ſtaring raving 
mad; I know then that it is fo very ſcan- 
dalous, that there be thoſe that are lovers 
of themſelves, and only of their own way, 
that at a venture they with the author 
banged, a thouſand and a thouſand times 
over. 

But if you meant anv thing more 5 
ſcandalous, I with you had made it out. 
For I would not have Joo think, > 

Io RE that 
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that vou have done enough towards it, 
only by faying (as you do) that I am 
puffed up, that if I had known the 
man that preached upon Weep not, 
Sc. I ought to have cried : That my 
book has given offence to divers emi— 
nent, grave, and learned men; and is 
Joathſome to all good men. That Henry 
the Eighth had like to have been in orders, 
Sc. and that you know of two or three 
noblemen's ſons, that in former times 
were in orders, and of fix or ſeven that at 
this preſent are; and that an holy man in 
a poor living, is in the kingdom of hea-. 
ven, it there be one upon Zearth : which 
(you ſay) you believe, becauſe you durſt 
undertake to hold this theſis againſt any 
Jeſuit ; wiz. Status inopis parocht in ecclefia 
Anglicana, eff perfectior ftatn cujuſſibet monachi 
in ecclefia Romana. But I ſuppoſe, Sir, 
when you defigned me a paragraph, and 
to call my book fcandalous, you intended 
ſome better reaſons, if you had not forgot 
them. But I pray, Sir, how come you to 
think that I was puffed up? J profeſs, Sir, 
I do not find my conſtitution to be a whit 
more ſcandalous than formerly: My pulſe 
beats neither faſter nor loftier : The ſame 
girdle ſtill takes me in. I neither fleep 

H 3 deeper 
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deeper, nor eat more. I have not, I con- 
feſs, lately examined my foretop; that 
poſſibly may be a little ſtarted forth; but 
otherwiſe 1 know of no alteration in 
myſelf. 

Again, Sir; you would Pave me to have 
cried and pitied him that preached upon 
Weep not, Sc. rather than have, Sc. I 
pray, Sir, to what purpoſe ? That man is 
quiet in his grave, and I did it not be- 
cauſe he or his executors had ever af- 
fronted or offended me; but becauſe I 
knew of no beter inſtance to repreſent 
the vanity of ſuch kind of idle ſhreddings; 
and to put an end to the extravagancy 
of them. I intend to vex no man now 

live in the whole world, nor to pleaſe and 

elight myſelf in triumphing over the im- 
prudences of the dead; but yet, for all 
= ſome people are reſolved to think, 
that I am a devil I know not how big. 
However, my conſcience tells me, what 
was. my deſign : And I bleſs God Almighty 


that he put it into my mind, and that I 


Was enabled to finiſh 1t. 

Neither would I have you, Sir, ſo over- 
cinfident, that that ſame book you call 
ſcandalous, is fo very offenſive and loath- 
tome to all good men. For 1 am ſure you 

have 
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have not lately ſpoke with all the good 
men in the nation: For E know ſeveral 
that are not of your opinion, and that 
are very good men too: And for aught 
I know, as good as yours; they being 
as eminent for learning, for piety and 
for fuffering too; and then I am ſure 
you will acknowledge them to be with- 
out. all doubt good: I ſay, I know 
feyeral, and fuch who were born much 
above forty years fince, (for if they had 
not, with ſome they would not be worth 
ſix- pence a hundred) that at the firſt read- 
ing thought the defign to be honeſt, and 
the book ſtill to be uſeful : and if I be 
puffed up with any thing (as you think 
I am, Sir,) it is not I will affure you, 
with any jeſt, ſtory, or gloſs, that you 
there find, but to hear of ſome that are 
thoroughly convinced, that it is not the 
beſt way to ſpend two days or three, either 
in dreſſing up plain ſenſe and meaning, 
with obſcure rhymes and jingles, or with 
other ſorts of elaborate, uſeleſs fineries. 

I ſuppoſe, Sir, I am to look upon 
myſelf concerned in all your fifth para- 
graph? But when you tell me of ſome 
perſons of honour, that have been here- 
tofore, and of others, that are now in holy 
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orders; I know not how it ſhould come 
into your mind, to think any thing of 
that againſt me; - whoſe great deſign it 
was, that there might be ten times as 
many; and though youg are pleaſed to 
ſay, that an holy man in a poor living, 
is in a kingdom; yet J hope, Sir, that 
your intentions of augmenting your own 
living, for the advantage of your ſuc- 
ceſſors, will not remove you ever a whit 
the further, from that kingdom you there 
mean. 

If you deſire, Sir, any further fatis- 
faction, I muſt refer you to my ſecond 
letter, which I think is plain, even to 
thole very men that would not under—- 
ftand my firſt ; notwithſtanding thoſe. two 
objectors that now follow. 

I have nothing more, Sir, but to bet 
you know, that notwithſtanding all this, 
I have a great eſteem for you; not only 
becauſe you dealt friendly with me, but 


becauſe you ought to be eſteemed by 
all, as you are by 


Your humble ſervant, | 
T. 
A 
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ALETTER to the Author of 
the Vindication of the CLERGY, 
from T. B. 


— Sylveſtrem lenui. 
SIR, 


A LTHOUGH for your own con- 
venience and fervice, you have appointed 
me to be young Shimei, fanatical. Skip- 
Jack, Secretary to a Committee of plun- 
dered Miniſters, and Secretary beſides tg 
another company that believe no life after 
this (which is very nigh as bad as the former) 
yet, for my part, I am fully reſolved to apply 
myſelf to you, only by the way of dear 
Sir, ſweet Sir, and ſometimes plainly, Sir. 
For if L ſhould. go and call you Giles of 
Tilbury, Philip of Southampton, Gabriel 
of Doncaſter, or the like; your name, 
perhaps, all this while may. be Zoroaſter, 
Zerubbabel, Boreas.or Boanerges. But let 
it be what it will, and live where you 
gan, ou this fide, or beyond Trent; nay, 
live as far as Berwick upon Tweed, Sir ſti}, 
holds go. d, and will find you out there. 
HK And 
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And now, Sir, in the firſt place; I 
muſt return you many thanks for your 
extraordinary kindneſs towards me, in re- 
ſpect of what I found from your Brother 
Anſwerer, W. S. For though you tell 
me (p. 26.) that he was too civil to his 
old 2cquaintance, and too free and prodigal 
in his conceſſions; and though by your 
fiery and fierce Latin (facit indignatio) you 
put me into a moſt diſmal fright, and had 
like to have made me miſcarry; yet J 
plainly perceive, where there is any thing 
of ſound and ſubſtantial tenderneſs at the 
bottom, nature cannot diſſemble long, but 
muſt needs diſcover ſome of its ſweetneſſes. 
For whereas ſevere W. S. confined me 
wholly to cracking of nuts, you are pleaſed, 
Sir, to give me my choice of happineſs 
ard employments. For when I am alto- 
pether tired and ſcorched with chaſing 
butterflies, then have I your moſt gra- 
cious leave to retire either to my pulling 
of ſtraws, or to cool myſelf, and my 
chicken-broth, or to call in at the Market- 
Croſs, and reſt myſelf in the pillory, a 
very laudable $5 and allowed of by 
authority. | 

And therefore, I fay, I muſt upon all 
occaſions acknowledge myſelf to be 4 

or 
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for theſe and many the like affectionate 
expreſſions in your Vindication; which, 
when I well confider, are fo very ſweet and 
engaging, that I muſt needs hold myſelf 
obliged, for your ſake, at any time, either 
to Kip off a ſteeple, or to make an end 
of that odd jobb of work which Nicanor 
Seleucus left unfiniſhed between the Euxine 
and Caſpian Seas (if you be very ſure 
that it was ever begun, for I have a ſcurvy 
fellow that doubts of it:) nay, when my 
hand is in, I care not a farthing, it I 
carry on that other may buſineſs in Achaia; 
for what is maſſineſs to me, when there 
is a friend in the caſe. In ſhort, Sir, you 
cannot eaſily deviſe a taſk, to which 1 
ſhall be unwilling, unleſs it be to anſwer 
your book. And as to that, I muſt by all 
means beg your pardon ; being not at all 
in the humour to reply to that which was 
fully anſwered, long, before it was printed ; 
Viz, in my ſecond letter, called Obſerva- 
tions; upon which you have ſome ſhort 
reflections in a poſteript: And if you had 
reflected a little more, I am confident you 
might have eafily perſuaded yourſelf to 
have burnt your copy. For in all your 
Vindication, if any man that does but un- 
derſtand fenſe from words, can ſhew me 
H 6 but 
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but fix lines that pretend to argument 
or objection, that was not halt a year 
before urged by W. S. and to which ſome 
reply was not thereupon made; then will 
I oblige myſelf to get all your book by 
heart (which I would not do for a ſmall 
matter) or be at the charge to procure 
ſomebody to turn it into molt ſtately heroic 
ver:e. 

Now, I do ſuppoſe, it may be conve- 
vient for you to call this (as you do call 
that I ſay) a flam, a whiſker, a caprice, 
a piece of ſpight, malice, calumny and 
ſpleen. But I care not for that; for if 
tue ſame ,whole world (to which, you ſo 
often appeal) be not of my opinion, I 
will give you all my intereſt in it, for thoſe 
ſame three poor pennies, which you know 1s 
the full price of my planet. It you pleaſe, 
Sir, we will try two or three places. My 
friend W. S. comes forth, and defires to 
diſſent from me, as to the buſineſs ' of 
ſchooling. For, ſays he, (p. 37.) Though 
the underſtanding, that is in man does in- 
deed early diſcover itſelf, yet memory is 
the great ſtorehouſe of underſtanding ; and 
it the memory be ſufficiently employed at 
ſchool, it will lay a good foundation for 


the perlecting the underſtanding afterwards. 
This 
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This was W. S. his opinion and objection: 


To whom I replied, your humble ſervant, 
W. S. and ſome little more beſides, ac- 
cording as I was able. I know not how 
long after, out comes the Vindicationer, 
and ſpruces up this objection, with ſome 
fine bedeckings and embelliſhments, and a 
needleſs quotation out of Plato, and bruſhes 
forth, as if he had diſcovered a third 
Indies; ſaying, Every body knows, but 
the contemner of the clergy, that children 
have a moiſt and ſupple brain, like ſoft 
wax capable of any impreſſions, and that 
memory is the moſt early faculty of the 
ſoul, which exerts. itſelf in the very dawn- 
ing of- ſenſe and cogitation,, (whereupon 
Plato calls it the- Mother of the Mules) 
and is in its prime and meridian vigour, 
before imagination and fancy, much leſs 
underſtanding and judgment come per- 
fectly to them. Now, Sir, do you think 
that I am ſuch a fool and owl, as ta 
reply to. any ſuch thing as this ? You. tell 
me, that a child's brain is like ſoft wax: 
And I tell you, that if you had put your 
ſoft wax, plaiſter of Paris, pufted paſte, 
eurds and. apple-ſauce,, I would not have 
anſwered you one word. And what do I 
care, if Plato calls memory the mother 8 

the 
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the maids? I have nothing to ſay againſt 
Plato: But I have only this to ſay, that 
if that be the opinion not only of Plato, 
but of the Brachmans and Gymnoſophiſts 
of India, the Bards and Druids of Gaul, 
the Magi of Perſia, the Chaldeans of Ba- 
bylonia and Aſſyria, the prieſts of Egypt, 
and every one of the philoſophers of 
Greece; I am ſo very buſy and furly 
at preſent, that I will not ſpeak to any 


ſuch thing. Indeed, as to what I ſaid, 


of mixing at ſchool ſome other pleaſant 
learning with Greek and Latin; you 
differ a little in your accounts. For all 
thar W. S. objected was, that it is more 
proper to learn thoſe things which I 
mentioned afterwards, But that you may 
be ſure to out-go him, and not to grant 
ſo much as he, you are of opinion, 
that to go about to teach a lad of rwelve 
years of age little arithmetic, or the cir- 
cles of the globe, or the like, it is i547, 
it is every Whit as impoſſhble, as it was 
for Nero to cut a channel from the Jake 
Avernus, to the mouth of Tiber, and to 
pierce the maſly Iſthmus in Achaia : Or 
as it was for Nicanor Seleucus, to cut 
the ftreight between the Euxine and Caſ- 
pian ſeas; or for Cleopatra, that which 
divided 
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divided the Red Sea from Fgypt ; nay, it 


15 not only txparixyy, but 73 zawiraro; ſuch 
2 monſter, as that teeming Afric never 
brought forth the fellow of it; and every 
whit as ridiculous, as if you put Hercules's 
ſhoes upon a dwarf, or as if lambs could 
wade where elephants are forced to ſwim, 
or as if every little Philiſtine could play 
at quarter-ſtaff with Goliah's beam. Now 
W. S. did not think it thus vengeneably 


- impoſſible ; but only that it was not the 


moſt proper time. 

In like manner, there is ſome little dif- 
ference between you, about your believing 
that there might be a reaſon, why lawyers 
and phyſicians prove better than divines, 
having the ſame education. As for modeſt 
W. S. he only wonders a little at it, and 
ſays, it is very ſtrange if it ſhould be fo; 
but he does not defy all reaſon that might 
be given ; not knowing but that there might 
be one in banco. But when you come 
to conſider of it, half a year after the 
reaſon was repeated out of my firſt letter, 
you fall on to purpoſe, and challenge all 
the logics in Europe to make it out, I wiſh 
with all my heart, Sir, you had not chal- 
lenged them every one : For I will warrant 
you, beſides, Burgerſdicius, Heereboord, 

Crakan- 
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Crakanthorp, and Keckerman, there be 
vourty at leaſt. The king of Spain, to 
my knowledge, has abundance of logics; 
and I will aſſure you, the French king 
wants neither men nor logics. Indeed I 
muſt wiſh again, that you had thought 
of it a little better : for this-ſame E Ifurope, 
Sir, that you ſo dangerouſly challenge, is 
a very large place, and will hold many 
buſhels of logic. For, as I find in a 
| learned author; Europe 
Cluver. Tatrod. reaches eaſtward as far as 
in Geop.. the Fpean Sea, Helle- 
ſpont, Propontis, nay, as. 

far as your very Pontus Euxinus, and 
beyond; and then ſoutlard, northward, 
and weſtward, I know not how far. 
I mutt confeſs that there be two or three 
things againſt my letter, that are near upon 
as maſly as the very Iftkmus itſelf; that 
wound me for ever, and make me groan 
again; which were not at all taken notice 
of by W. S. but whether he overlooked 
them out-of friendſhip. or nature, or weak- 
neſs of eyes or underſtanding, | am not 
able to lay; but ſure I am. he ſays not 
one word of them. The firit that I took 
notice of, is pag. 38. where you are very 
ſevere. upon me, tor maintaining that 3 
breakfaſt. 
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breakfaſt is like a faſt ; and that any text 
in the Bible is more like an an ingenious 
picture than a breakfaſt is like a faſt; and you 
deſire the world to judge, if it be not a very 
odd fimilitude. Now becauſe this is an abſo- 
lute new objection, wherein my reputation 
15 much concerned, and a matter of 1a 
great moment, that it is quoted again, as 
an everlaſting abuſe to me; therefore I 
muſt anſwer as warily and diſtinctly as the 
caſe will admit of; which I ſhall do in 
theſe three following propoſitions. Firſt, 
I confeſs, grant, and acknowledge, that a 
breakfaſt ſtrictly and ſeverely taken, is not 
at all ike a faſt, In the ſecond place, I do 
hay down and hold (and reſolve to do it 
to my dying day) that a breakfaſt may be 
as dreadful as a faſt; provided it be an 
old parliament one; for that alters the 
caſe very much; for the clearing of this, 
turn to plodding Ariſtotle, de oppofitis. In 
the laſt place, I do moſt ſtifly maintain, 
that I never faid that a breakfaſt is as 
dreadful as an old parliament faſt. But I will 
tell you what I ſaid, that the repetition-day 
for the Grammar is uſually as dreadful as 
an old parliament faſt. And fourteen lines 
after, I ſaid, (and will ſay it again for all 
you) that to be bound to get two or three 
hundred verſes qut of Homer for —_— 
| ta 3 
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faſt, is no very pleaſant taſk. Now I pro- 
feſs it was a ſpightful, fanatical, ſkip-jack 
trick of mine, that I did not right down 
fay, that a breakfaſt is like a faſt ; (the 
two words are but fourteen lines diſtant 
one from the other ;) for then you might 
have enlarged the title of the accuſation, 
that was to be written under me — The 
author of the Contempt of the Clergy, 
Sc. and that ſays, that a faſt is like a 
breakfaſt. n | 
Another thing that was wholly forgot- 
ten by W. S. is, that he takes no notice 
at all, how greatly convenient it might 
be, if there were pretty ſtore of ſuch as 
were poor and ignorant, mixed with the 
reſt of the clergy; for as you very well 
obſerve, page 21, this makes up the har- 
mony of things : for, fay you, were there 
not an ignoramus or two amongſt the 
lawyers, ſome quacks and empyricks 
amongſt phyficians, ſome idiots in the 
ſchools of philoſophers, ſome dunces in 
the number of pretended ſcholars, and 
ſome poor gentry amongſt the rich, there 
would be no harmony of things ; not any 
at all, moſt certainly; but all the clergy 
would be as dull as a barn-door.. 
There is alſo one thing more that you 
urge againſt me, p. 93, that muſt go 
wholly 
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wholly for your own; and it is this: 
Suppoſing a vicar has but a groat in the 
houſe, it is a moſt unimaginable thing, 
that he ſhould break ſuch an entire ſum, 
and ſpend his penny. Now I durſt not 
for my ears, go about to make any reply 
to this; becauſe you ſay, it is a calumny 
that has ſo little of probability in it, that 
the devil himſelf cannot believe it; and L 
have no mind at all to diſpute with him: 
And therefore this muſt be regiſtered and 
allowed of as an unanſwerable objection 
againſt me, and wholly of your own in- 
vention. I will take care it ſhall be filed 
amongſt the Gazettes, and philoſophical 
news-books. But indeed, as to the ad- 
vantage and convenience of uſing of Latin 
in ſermons, where nobody underſtands it ; 
I muſt needs do W. 8. fo much right, 
as to confeſs, it was not altogether for- 
gotten by him: but withal it muſt never 
be denied, but that the four realons that 
you have added, have fo very much 
ſtrengthened and advanced that buſineſs, 
that W. S. cannot come in for above a 
fifth part of the glory. For, firſt of all, 
ſay you, it may be convenient for the mi- 
niſter, to quote out of the learned, Greek 
or Latin, though nobody underſtands it, 
10 
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to diſtinguiſh himſelf from ſuch who preach 
in Engliſh altogether at conventicles. Admi- 
rable well contrived! For if they were 
diſtinguiſhed by nothing elſe, but by ob- 
terving the Canons, and the Act of Uni- 
formity, it would be very hard to know 
one from the other. Secondly, becauſe 
authority is a more effectual argument ad 
hominem, than a demonſtration. That muſt 
needs be, becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that 
theſe: ſame homines do not underſtand a 
word of it; and fo it muſt work moſt 
wonderfully and effectually. Thirdly, it 
is very convenient: for though the people 
do not underſtand a tittle of it, yet ſo. 
long as they underſtand more: than they: 
can commonly remember, it is well enough. 
O it is extraordinary well | And laſtly, 
becauſe a man may ſo preach in. Engliſh, 
that all people ſhall not underſtand him; 
(that is, if he gives his mind to it, and 
makes it his bufineſs:) For. there be 
217% in à chapter of St. Paul read in 
Engliſh. Is it not great pity, that you 
were not matched to that ſame teeming 
Africa you ſpeak of? What a breed of 
reaſoners would the world have had ? 

Now, would it not make any one in 


the world raving mad, to hear ſuch ſtuff 
as 
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25 yours boaſted of for ſenſe ? bnt for all 
that, I ſhall take up myſelf according 
to the philoſophers rule, INlaze fa 
97 beralu; and not to be fo angry as 
to anſwer your book, Nay more than 
that, I intend to be reconcile1 to you, 
to love you, and entertain ſomes hopes of 
you, upon condition you will promiſe me 
three or four things, which I muſt heartily 
requeſt of you; and if all the world do not 
{ay that they are very ſeaſonable and proper 
for your conſtitution, I will undertake never 
to beg any thing again. 0 | 
In the firſt place therefore I do moſt 
earneſtly requeſt of you, that you do not 
for the future print any quibbles. Be as 
merry as you pleaſe, and as witty as you 
can afford; but for one ſo extraordinary 
full of demonſtration, and fo very well 
acquainted with Euclid, even from a 
ſhoulder of mutton to a diſh of wild- 
fowl, for ſuch an one to play and trifle with 
words, will certainly in time very much 
abate your reputation, and more than that, 
weaken your rational parts. What an eaſy, 
matter had it been for you, when you 
were ſpeaking of Engliſh: diſputations and 
declamations being uled -in St. Paul's, to 
have ſaid, that it was allowed of by the 
Uſurper, 
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Uſurper, or by Oliver the Tyrant; but you 


muſt go and ſay, it was connived at by 
one Tyrannus, but you did not mean him 
in the Acts. It was great pity indeed that 
you did not mean him, becauſe he was 
dead five or fix hundred years before St. 
Paul's was built. In like manner, when 
you tell us, pag. 75, that it is not at all 
likely that ftar-board and lar-board, &c. 
ſhould ever come into a ſermon, fince 
pulpits made of ſhips beaks have been 
out of faſhion : You had better have given 
any other reaſon of its being unlikely 
than that; for though by chance I take 
the jeſt of it, becauſe I have read Godwin's 
Antiquities; yet how ſhall thoſe poor 
readers make ſhift to admire you, that do 
not underſtand the full fignification of 
roſtrum, and the hiſtory of Roman pulpits ? 
I defire alſo that you would conſider that 
there be ſome fancies which at their firſt 
foundation were very good and laudable ; 
but when they have been torn, and toſſed 
up and down by every body, for an hun- 
dred years together, they then become tire- 
fome, and degenerate into all the iniquity and 
nauſeouſneſs of a quibble. For example: 
Suppoſe you have a mind to abuſe a man 
to death, and to tell him that he talks like 


an 
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an apothecary: Do ſo; ſpare him not at all, 
but down with him, and make the rogue 
ſufficiently aſhamed of his folly and apothe- 
caryſhip: But (if you love the proſperity 
of your family) I deſire, by all means, 
that you do not train it in with a ſtory of 
doctor three or four lines before; telling 
him, that for ſuch a thing to be ſo or ſo, 
is indeed the opinion of one doctor; but 
what if he ſhould talk all the while hike 
an apothecary ? So to tell a man that he 
is an hogſhead, is ſearching queſtionlels, 
and goes very deep; but if you put empty 
before it, and tell him that he is an 
empty hogſhead, then I count there is 
little hopes. of life : But if he chance to 
find the word tun within five or fix lines 
of this abuſe, he preſently takes heart 
thereupon, begins to crawl again, and does 
not. care at all for dying. We. muſt always 
grant, Sir, that it was very well done of 
him, who firſt obſerved. that where God 
had his church the devil had his chapel, 
and it was pretty well done of him 
that obſerved the ſame in. the ſecond 
place; but to go on, and obſerve it over 
and over again, without all doubt does 
take very much away from the primitive 
glory of your obſervation. And thus Ni- 
cholas Nemo, diebus illis, his days, to be 


born 
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Uſurper, or by Oliver the Tyrant; but you 


muſt go and ſay, it was connived at by 
one Tyrannus, but you did not mean him 
in the Acts. It was great pity indeed that 
you did not mean him, becauſe he was 
dead five or fix hundred years before St. 
Paul's was built. In like manner, when 
you tell us, pag. 75, that it 1s not at all 
likely that ftar-board and lar-board, &c. 
ſhould ever come into a ſermon, fince 
pulpits made of ſhips beaks have been 
out of faſhion : You had better have given 
any other reaſon of its being unlikely 
than that; for though by chance I take 
the jeſt of it, becauſe I have read Godwin's 
Antiquities; yet how ſhall thoſe poor 
readers make ſhift to admire you, that do 
not underſtand the full fignification of 
roſtrum, and the hiſtory of Roman pulpits ? 
I deſire alſo that you would conſider that 
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foundation were very good and laudable ; 
but when they have been torn, and toffed 
up and down by every body, for an hun- 
dred years together, they then become tire- 
ſome, and degenerate into all the iniquity and 
nauſeouſneſs of a quibble. For example: 
Suppoſe you have a mind to abuſe a man 
to death, and to tell him that he talks like 
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an apothecary: Do ſo; ſpare him not at all, 
but down with him, and make the rogue 
ſufficiently aſhamed of his folly and apothe- 
caryſhip : But (if you love the proſperity 
of your family) I deſire, by all means, 
that you do not train it in with a ſtory of 
doctor three or four lines before; telling 
him, that for ſuch a thing to be ſo or ſo, 
is indeed the opinion of one doctor; but 
what if he ſhould talk all the while hike 
an apothecary ? So to tell a man that he 
is an hogſhead, 1s ſearching queſtionlels, 
and goes very deep; but if you put empty 
before it, and tell him that he is an 
empty hogſhead, then I count there is 
little hopes of life: But if he chance to 
find the word tun within five or ſix lines 
of this abuſe, he preſently takes heart 
thereupon, begins to crawl again, and does 
not care at all for dying. We. muſt always 
grant, Sir, that it was very well: done of 
him, who firſt obſerved. that where God 
had his church the devil had his chapel, 
and it was pretty well done of him 
that obſerved the ſame in. the ſecond 
place; but to go on, and obſerve it over 
and over again, without all doubt does 
take very much away from the primitive 
glory of your obſervation. And thus Ni- 
cholas Nemo, diebus illis, his days, to be 
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born under a threepeny planet, to render 
quantum dabis into pure current Engliſh 
money, to correct the defect of | nature's 
pencil, and many ſuch like (which you 
abound with) were queſtionleſs at firſt very 
ingenious, and without all exception; but 
the jeſtingneſs of them, by too much uſing, 
is ſo utterly worn out, that they will work 
no more than the powder of an old 

But amongſt all quibbles, as yott defire 
to flouriſh, and be for ever famous, be 
very ſparing of ſuch that depend wholly 
upon the title and: outſide of books, vis. 
8; lar Hobb's Creed, the Gentleman's 
Calling, Ignoramus, and ſuch like; for 
they laying very obvious to every ofdinaty 
fancy, - you may chance to make à jeſt, 
that has been made an hundred times "be: 
fore. -You will find this, I promiſe you, 
to be very good advice, if your confider 
welt of it. n 

Now I am, 1 mut bonfeld, perfectly of 
your mind, as to what you 4175 pag. 59! 
concerning the great advantages and excel- 
lent uſe of quibbles, if handſomely ma- 
naged, by reaſon that they are a great 
promoter of health in general, and an eaſy 
amulet againſt ſome diſtempers that hang 
about ſedentary men in particular; that 
they unbend the mind, ' looſen the diſtended 
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nerves of the ſoul, and revive its drooping 
ſpirits after a wonderful manner: Which 
agrees very well with what the worthy 
author Wits Commonwealth ſays in the 
firſt part, pag. 215. concerning muſic, 
viz, It is the body's beſt recreation, it 
overcometh the heart, and comforts the 
mind, it is the queen and miſtreſs of the 
ſoul; it is the loadſtone of fellowſhip, 
the chearful reviver of dulled ſpirits, the 
ſole delight of dancing, and ſweetmeat of 
ſorrow — But let me tell you, that neither 
yourſelf, nor that learned author, have 
ſpoken half home to the buſineſs. Alas! 
dear Sit, you fpeak but timorouſly and 
modeſtly ; this is nothing to what I can 
tell you. What think you of him, that 
without any vulgar inſtruments uſed for 
that purpoſe, only by the help of a good 
luſty joke, and a Jew's' tramp, couched a 
cataract of ſeven years ſtanding ; and of 
another who quibbled a wen off the fore- 
bead, as big as a gooſe's egg. Great 
cures upon my word! and the greater, 
becauſe theſe forts of medicines work. 
chiefly upon the lower parts. You would 
wonder, Sir, to fee what a vaſt quantity 
of gravel hath come away upon two or 
taree jeſts. It is reported of one Har- 
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monides (not your Harmonides the fidler, 
but another that I have) who having been 
tortured ſeveral days with the ſtone, and 
trying ſeveral medicines to no purpoſe, 
was adviſed at laſt to ſend for ſome in- 
genious jeſter: No ſocner was the Inge- 
nious come into the houſe, but preſently the 
pain much abated (for a jeſt, you muſt know, 
if it be ſtrong, works at a! diſtance, : as 
well as the ſympathetic powder,) and being 
carried up into, his bed-chamber, he let 
go a fancy of a good moderate ſize (but 
whether it was quibble or joak, my author 
does not ſay,) upon which the ſtone; pre- 
ſently turned; and adding to. that, one a 
little ſtronger, it was ſoon after voided. 
Neither is this at all unlikely, when we 
call to mind how plentifully a great per- 
fon of our own nation bepiſſed his 
breeches, after a long ſtoppage of urine, 
merely by one jeſt of the doctor's, when 
all his drugs would not draw one drop. 
But were there nothing in all this, that 
tended to the commendation of à a jeſt, 
yet certainly they (from what you ſay) 
are very allowable, facred and orthodex; 
becauſe (you know) St. John, went, a par- 
tridge-catching, when he writ his myſterious 
Revelation; and what is more like, a par- 
fridge, than a quibble in feathers ? 

Now, 
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Now, I would not have you think me 
ſo ſpiteful and malicious, as to ſay, that 
there is nothing of real wit in your Vin- 
dication : For let people fay what they 
will, and carp, and catch, and except, 
and caprice, yet they are forced to acknow- 
ledge in ſpight of malice and calumny, 
that there are in the whole Vindication, 
four or five as good, clear, and well dreſſed 
humours, as ever were made: And left 
you ſhould think I flatter, I will tell you 
the very places; that you may know what 
is approved of, how to value yourſelf, 
and to do well again when occaſion re- 
quires. The firſt happy thing that is ap- 

proved of by all, is your putting in that 
— (as you call it) of the poet: 


— Quid enim teatare nocebit 2 


And then your ſaying immediately after, 
that you did it on purpoſe, becauſe you 
know. it would trouble me vilely ; and 
I will aſſure you it was well gueſſed ; for 
I hate fuch a ſcrap of Latin, as I do a 
viper or toad: and though I made ſhift 
to take a ſlumber of ſeven or eight hours 
that night; yet I found that your poet 
ering next morning moſt horribly ; 

12 and 
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and 1 will aſſure you, it coſt me a glaſs 
of aqua mirabilis to compound with him to 
be quiet. The next humour that they 
all grant to be good and very allowable, 
is your telling me that you had got ground 
of me, more than I-did allow the vicar 
for his glebe. It was well obſerved, - for I 
do confels I do allow him but little. The 
next is (that is allowed) your calling 
Cicero's ſon Mark a codſhead: They ac. 
knowledge it to be well faid, and true; 
for the rogue proved not otherwiſe? A 
fourth is your forgetting the Roman lady's 
bitch's name that Theſmopolis had the 
tuition of: Theſe are all that I can get to 
be generally allowed. I have put in hard 
J will aſſure you in all companies, for two 
or three more: As for example; the Papiſt 
and the Puritan being tied together like 
Samplon's foxes : I liked it well enough, 
and have beſeeched them to let it paſs 
for a fancy; but I could never get the 
rogues in a good humour to do it: For 
they ſay, that Sampſon's foxes have been 
ſo very long, and ſo very often tied toge- 
ther, that it is high time now to part 
them. It may be, becauſe! ſomething very 
like it, is to be found in-a printed ſer- 
mon, Which was preached thirty- eight years 
| ago; 
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ago; it is no flam nor whiſker : It is the 
43d page upon the right hand. Yours 
go thus; viz. Papiſt and Puritan, like 
Sampſon's foxes, though looking and run - 
ning two ſeveral ways, yet are ever joined. 
together in the tail. My author has it 
thus;  oiz, the Separatiſts and the Ro- 
maniſts (there's for your Puritans and 
Papiſts) conſequently to their otherwiſe 
moſt diſtant principles do fully agree, like 
Sampſon's foxes tied together by the tails, 
to ſet. all on fire, although their faces look: 
quite contrary ways. I fancied a good while 
thoſe; two ſtories you tell, pag. 41. how 
that Socrates (thougb his mother was a 
mid wife) could not make his ſcholars bring 
forth any ſcience, unleſs they had under- 
derſtanding to conceive it: And that it 
was ill done of Cicero that he did not 
examine the boy Mark's parts before he 


went to Athens. But I profeſs (I know. 


not how) it came at laſt into my mind, 
that I had learnt this at ſchool; and 
looking into my clerk's Formulæ (out of 
which I uſed: to ſteal my themes) upon 
that cloſe and elegant diſcourſe, E quovis 
ligno non fit Mercurius; there I found them 
both in the very beginning of the ſpeech, 
28. Socrates, Sc. But this I muſt confeſs 
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was Mr. Clerk's rudeneſs; for if he had 
taken care (as he ought to have done) to 
have placed tboſe two Hiſtorical Obſer- 
vations a little deeper into that great con- 
troverſy, you might then have been ſup- 
poſed to have fetched them from ſome 
other author, that was nearer to the ori- 
ginal, I have heard very often mention 
made of your calling a diſh of wild- fowl a 
pyramid ; but whether they approved of 
it, or laugh at it, I cannot yet certainly 
tell, (when I certainly know, you fhall 
have an account.) But I muſt feriouſly tell 
you, that as to the beards being made 
of certain ſhe-afſes manes, I have very little 
hopes of putting that off; (and I am 
ſomewhat afraid that the ſhoulder of mut- 
ton or triangle, will lay upon my hand; 
but you may be ſure I will do my belt 
endeavour. Perhaps, you may think it 
convenient to write ſome ſmall thing, and 
explain it; but if it ever goes off for a 
fancy, ſeeing there be three or fout that 
hell itſelf cannot except againſt, eſpecially 
that of the chafing-diſh being a hypotheſis, 
which I had hke to have forgot ; the truth 
of it is, it was a very pretty thought, and 
I] am confident will always be fo accounted. 


Now, 
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Now, I muſt confeſs to you, that this 
fame phraſe of pretty thought, 1s none of 
my on; but (as I remember) it is in ſome 
late play, which I thought fit to tell you, 
that you may be ſure. of what you gueſs, 
that 1 do ſometimes | borrow, and (as I am 
your friend) I advite you to learn to do ſo 
too. For rather than I would ſtuff out a 
book with lot and lottery, churches and 
chapels, Jachin and Boaz, with my old 
friend Nicholas Nemo, with puns, quib- 
bles, and ſmall jeſtz a thouſand. times ſaid 
before, and with all the featneſſes that 
three janguages can afford towards a poor 
fancy, I would , adviſe you to take that 
courſe which you tink 1 do, and write 
farces, fardles, ent company, 
from.clubs, ack af all romances. and plays, 
written before or ſince the King Came in. 
I would not ſtick at that; I would be 
for heyte teyte, 2 cock ar a 4 an 
horſeſhoe, or a mare's neſt: I would make 
friends, and get to be ſecretary. to ſome 
learned committee (Boccaline perhaps may 
ſell you his place for two hundred gui- 
neas; for he hath got ſtock enough to ſet 
up for himſelf) = then get by heart 
their . dogmas, reſolves and decrees ; nay, 
rather than fal, I 14. get another to 


J { write 
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write the Preface, or do any ſuch thing. 
For, upon my word, if you go on thus, 
you will be in as great danger ot break- 
ing the neck of your parts, as you think 
the poor lads to be at ſchool, by ven- 
turing upon any ſolid learning, And as 
would requeſt you for the future, that 
you would be very careful in breaking 
the neck of your fancy; ſo take ſome 
care, I beſeech you, of necking your 
judgment; but above all things, be very 


wary of calling that Euclid, that dees not 


include at all. If you bad only ſaid that 


vou would endeavour to make ſueh a 


thing out, © or "that you did not much 
queſtion but that you ſhould: do it, und 


that very Plain too; people would not dien 


have called for their rule and compalffes: 
But to ſay, that your would make i Gut as 
clear as any demonſtration in Euclid, 
and moreover to write, ud erat ne 
firandum, after ſuch looſe and wide rea- 


ſonings, that would ſcarce hold a pike of 


half a yard long, (a metaphor taken "from 
a net, which''t have ſeen 48 Well“ as a 


ſhip) was very rafhly done. You had 
itch better have ſworn it off, as the poet 


did his play, although you, 5 ac beer to 
little reaſon for it. 


What 
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What then belike (ſay you) ignorance 
and poverty muſt be grounds and occa- 
fions of contempt in the clergy, I marry, 
that is a likely buſineſs indeed! that was 
well deviſed by a ſkipyack fancy ! a moſt 
excellent Jachin and Boaz ! a pair of ſpe- 
cial good pillars or poles for an airy caſtle ! 
but if L do not rattle down poles and pil- 
lars, if I do not wholly ſubvert and un- 
hinge the confident ſwaggerer, and vender 
of paradoxes, if I do not unjachin and 
unboaz him, before I have done, I will 
even renounce Euclid and all pretences; to 
him. Come, Mr. Confident, you go and 
impudently ſay, that ignorance and poverty 
are cauſes of contempt. I pray, by your 
leave, Sir, how then comes it about that 
poverty was always counted a facred thing, 
and ignorance the mother of deyotion and 
admiration? Sure you will not venture to 
ſay that godlineſs and devotion are contemp- 
tible things: There is one nut for you to 
erack. I think there is one bruſh for your 
poles ;- and it is very ſtrange if your caſtle 
does not tumble by and by. Now, Sir, 
for a little of your {kill in aſtronomy, to 
tight and ſtraighten your poles. Your bold 
by potheſis begins to groan already, and 
fink it muſt, unleſs you can reconcile ad- 
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miration and contempt. I will teach you 
to talk at random about things you do not 
at all underſtand. I will teach you the 
meaning of Sumite materiam veſtram qui 
feribitis equam dixibus - I know you do 
not love it, but I wilt make you eat Latin 
and Greek too, betore 1 have done with 
you. Do you ſee Mr. Clergy-mender, how: 
J have tript up both your Poles at one 
ſtroke; but leſt 1 ſay that this was 
a ſurprize, or think that L am ſtinted for 
demonſtrations, I will give you your Jachin 
and Boaz again: But then look to your- 
ſelf; for now I will take them both away 
one by one, fo fairly, fo evidently, and 
ſcientifically, that pull and hold what you 
can, you ſhall plainly perceive yourſelf a 
very ſot and fool: I ſay, look cloſely to it; 
for J intend to make an home thruſt. My 
demonſtration ſhall. go in juſt at your 
navel, and ſo let out the very guts of alt 
your diſcourſe. Ignorance, ſay you, at 
random, is a cauſe of contempt; boldly 
ſaid, for a ſkip- jack indeed; but J pray, 
Mr. Apothecary anſwer me this then: Is 
not magiſtracy as well as miniſtry an ordi- 
nance of God? How comes it then about, 
that a thatcher, ſuppoſe he be but a mayor 
of a town, although he can neither write 

nor 
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nor read, ſhall be as much wondered at, 
and admired, be called as often worſhipful, 
be ſtood bare to as much, have the mace 
carried as dreadfully before him, as if he 
had learning enough to be lord chief 
juſtice? And how comes it to paſs that 
hereditary kings have been honoured and 
obeyed, that have had ſo little parts as to- 
be forced to diſpatch all things by their 
council ; and if "theſe, though never fo 
1gnorant,. are not to be bound to ſeek out, 
and elect ſuch, ſuppoſe we can tell where 
to find them? Now you had beſt cry for 
one of your. cauſes of contempt; do fo, 
cry on, I don't pity you at all, and if 1 
thought it would vex you as much (as quid 
tentare nocebit?) I would make you hang 
yourſelf. I could carry you. into the bowels 
and ſecrets of former ages, and give you 
an hiſtorical demonſtration” What think 
you of the Roman curiones, augures, au- 
ſpices, flamines, extiſpiſces, pontifices, 
falii, aruſpices,: cultuari, victimaru,, cap- 
nomantes; diales, and cantharides, who 
have no reaſon to be believed to be any 
great conjurers; and yet it is granted by 
all, that the devil and they together kept 
the people in ſufficient awe: But you muſt 
be for your aſtronomy forſooth, and your 

16 atoms: 
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atoms: You muſt be for your new pro- 
jecis and models, and for your heyte teyte's; 
and in the mean time, neglect all ſolid 
learning, and Godwyn's Antiquities. But 
ſay when you have enough, and are ſuffi- 
ciently aſhamed ; for I have a whole cloak 
bag full of pure mathematical - ſtuff ſtill. 
What think you of your preſent Popiſh 
prieſts, that can fcarce tell how to: read 
the ſervice, and with a little of Joſeph's 
hum, and the Virgin Mary's milk, are 
very well reſpected and.admired ? Do you 
think they would do half fo much good, 
and be half ſo much reſpected, if they were 
conſiderable ſcholars? I pray anſwer me to- 
that, Mr. Caſtle-keeper. But why ſhould 
I gs about to pour forth ſuch hiſtorical 
rarities into an empty hogſhead ? for altho” 
he ſhould want parts to perceive the 
violence, and . breaking. in of a demonſtra- 
tion, yet his miſtreis. experience may teach 
him ſo much; bow idle a thing it is to 
prate of ignorance being a cauſe of con- 
tempt, or of wiſhing any clergyman ſhould 
be more learned; whereas it is plain that the 
unlearned weavers and tay lors an the late 
times, could ſwing the people more after 
them, than we can do now with all our 
| " 00 15. 1-2 JeanIDgs 
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earning. - Populus aliguando vult decipi; & 
fi aliquando eat non unt? And therefore 
from all this you had much reaſon to 
wonder how egregtoufly miſtaken the little 
hiſtorian was. For alas! ignorance is ſo 
far from expoſing a public perſon to con- 
tempt, that (give him but po ver and 
authority with it) his only way and means 
to arrive to a great eſteem amongſt the gene- 
rality of men, is to renounce all learning, 
and get as much ignorance as poſſible: 
For the more ignorant, the more valued. 
And why? It ſeems ſtrange at firſt: But 
when we hear the reaſon it is plain; be- 
becauſe the generality of mankind are 
unlearned themſelves. 

And thus, vir, having demonſtrated not 
only that ignorance is full out as ſervice- 
able as learning (for to have done that 
would net have argued any ſuperfluity of 
parts,) but that of the two, it is much to 
be preferred : In the next place you ſhew 
that poverty carries it at leaſt a length and 
half before convenient maintenance. And 
why ? Becauſe no wile man efteems deines 
by their gaudy outſides, the horſe by his 
trappings, the aſs by his burden: Becauſe 
the learned Heathens never deified money, 
and Pythagoras recommended golden pre- 
| cepts, 
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cepts, not gold : Becauſe Lucian laſhes the 
blind god of wealth, as if he were a blind 
bear: Becauſe the periapetetical ſimmum 
bonum, when they had put money to it, 
was but a golden calf: Becauſe Crœſus 
and Midas were but jingling packhorſes. 
But this is heatheniſh proof; now for divi- 
nity. For, Was not Chriſt himſelf in a 
low condition? Was not his jury of life 
and death moſt of them poor? And did 
not the foreman of the jury St. Peter ſay, 
ſilver and gold have I. none? Now from 
fuch premiſes as theſe would not every 
'novice (fay you) in logic conclude that it 
were better for a clergyman to have but 
twenty pounds a year, and half a dozen 
books, than an hundred and a good library ? 
No; I am confident he would not, if he 
had read two chapters in logic: Nay, if 
his tutor had only promiſed the poor crea- 
ture a little of that fame, and he ſhould 
conclude ſo, I would have him preſently 
ſent home, and never be ſuffered: to con- 
elude again. Now, Sir, do you think that 
I will ſpend any time in expoſing ſuch 
nonſenſe as this, which is ſo very plain 
and palpable that all the malice in the 
world cannot miſrepreſent or make it worlſe ? 
Not I. I will aflure you. - You talk _ 
es where 
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where of beſtowing your mother upon me: 
Alas! you do not offer like a chapman. 
For if you ſhould fling in your grandmo- 
ther, aunts, and all your fiſters into the 
bargain, I will not put myſelf to ſo much 
trouble. But yet I cannot forbear juſt to- 
ſnew what a. great demonſtrator you are of 
your ſecond propofition, as you were of your 
" firſt; which you. ſet upon, pag. 19: But 
it pierces not deep *till pag. 24, And if 
any one deſires to ſee Euclid in a nutſhel,, 
there he may find him. | 

The caſe is this (or as you are pleaſed to- 
read it the ball of contention) whether there 
may not be here and there a Clergyman ſo 
ignorant, as that it might be wiſhed, that he 
were wifer. For my. part 1 went and gueſs't 
at random, and thought there might be one 
or ſo: But my adverſary holds and maintains, 
not only that there is not ſo much as one 
now in the whole nation.; but ſhews it to 
be impoſhble that there ever was one, or 
ever ſhall be one.. And for doing all this 
he only lays down one ſmall requeſt, viz. 
That no man can preſent himſelf to a 
living: From whence it follows as faſt as 
hops, that ſomebody elſe muſt do it (for- 
no man can be himſelf, and ſomebody elſe 
with all the little thingums about him 


ſecundum 
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ſecundum idem ad idem, Sc.) It remains there · 
fore to be examined, who this ſomebody is. 
And it will be found to be either the king 
himſelf, or ſome nobleman, or college, or 
corporation or private gentlemen (for theſe: 
are all the ſomebodies that can be thought 
of) but it is as plain as any thing in Euclid, 
that it is perfectly impoſſible that any man 
unfit or unable, ſhould. by any of theſe 
means get into a living. For ſuppoſe we 
try a little and begin at the b igheſt. Will 
any body, be ſo bold, ſaucy and j;mpudent;; 
ſo forgetful of all allegiance, and have fo. 
little dread of, majeſty, as to diſnonour the 
broad ſeal, and beg its fayour, in that 
wherein he knows himſelf unworthy ? Tie 
procul ite profani, Nothing certainly. is. 
comparable to it, but ſtealing the crown. 
itlelt. In like manner it; is as uneonceive- 
able, that any man that is not ſufficiently 
improved, ſhould procure a preſentation 
from any perſon of honour. For the'e 
being all couſins to the king, whatever 
inconv enience or diſgrace falls here, reflects 
at laſt upon the crown itſelf. I need not 
ſhew how impoſſible it is that either A 
college or . ſhould prefer an 
Bocks, when they. have their choice of to 
many. There is nothing therefore now 

hinders 
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hinders the topping of the demonſtration, | 

b and for ever confounding all that hold the 

contrary; but that ſome gentlemen poſ- 
ſibly out of fondneſs, kindred, Sc. ſhould 
not preſent ſuch as they think fitteſt, but 
thoſe that can beg the handſomeſt, or love 
a horſe moſt, or play at bowls or tables 
beſt: But he is not worthy to breathe in 
Engliſh air that can think ſo mean of a 
true Engliſhman. But ſuppoſe there ſhould ; 
be one or ſo that ſhould wholly forget him- 
ſelf, and his nation, fo much as to enquire 
into fome other abilities, and diſpoſitions of 
mind, befides common learning, where is 
that bold ſon of Simon? O that I could but 
ſer my eyes upon that varlet! How would 
I tear and confound the rogue's conſcience ! 
I would teach him to fall in love with horſes, | 
gentlewomen, and 'to play at tables and 
bowls! What? Was there never a horſe in 
all the country that would pleaſe you, but 
after ſuch great bounty you muſt get away 
your patron's horſe > Would no pace nor 
trot ſerve you but juſt your patron's ? And 
was there never a gentlewoman in all the 
nation to inveigle, but you muſt put the 
houſe into an uproar, and ſteal away my 
lady's, and leave her to catch cold, and | 
the ſweetmeats to grow mouldy, and the | 

morning 
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morning broth either not half-boil'd, or 
not rightly ſeaſon' d? And to do all this 
where you were ſo very much obliged, 
and ſo very civilly uſed ? Cannot you. re- 
ceive a kindneſs, and then go home and 
meditate, and be meek and thankful, but 
you muſt grow ſaucy and inſolent there- 

upon, and challenge your patron to play 
at bowls, or tables, and cheat him of his 
pennies? So that it is, very plain now (as 
any thing in all Euclid) that if one ſhould 
offer five hundred pounds for a beneficed 
hocus, there is not one to be wn e For 
they are every one demonſtrated out of 
the kingdom. O Euclid, Euclid ! Wha 
would not die twenty deaths to be akin 
but to thy little toe? What a fooliſh 
and filly thing is aſtronomy? What 3 
man in the moon, Will with the 
Whiſp, Jack with the Lanthern? Tis 
all a bubble, a cheat nd impoſture. But 
as for Euclid he is ſtout, fincere and ſolid 
at the bottom. But 1 muſt tell you, Sir, 
that it was a little too triumphantly done 
to defy me to pick out ten Clergymen not 
fit to diſcharge their duty, when you had 
got ſuch a demonſtration, that there could 
not be ſo much as one in the whole 
nation. 
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nation. It was ill hyſbandry in you to 
ſpend ſo much defiance upon me alone, 
when your reaſons were big enough to 
have challenged the whole world. 

Not leſs admirable and full are your 
anſwers, than your demonſtrations are 
binding. I enquire, ſuppoſe, how thoſe 
two hundred that uſually commence ſhalt 
be maintained or live. Live? I anſwer 
(lay you) firſt in general that they do 
live ſomewhere. For as long as we do 
not hear that they die in a ditch, or are 
knocked on the head, or ſtarved ; ſo long 


we have ſufficient rexfon to conclude that | 
they are all alive, and enough is as good 


as a feaſt; and the beſt of all can deſire 
no more than to live. But after this 
general proof of their metaphyſical ex- 
tence; then you ſet upon a more parti- 
cular reſolution of the caſe. Two hun- 
dred it ſeems I hold yearly commence. 
Now, ſay you, let us bring things a little 
to a ſtandard, and but obſerve cloſely 
how our ſmall conjecturer talks at random. 
Firſt of all ſay you, many gentlemen com- 
mence, then lawyers common and civil, 
then phyſicians, and then a fifth part are 
preferred in the univerfity : And if alt 
theſe were deducted out of his two hun- 


dred, 
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dred, the remnant will not be very great. 
Six or ſeven I ſuppoſe or thereabouts. But 


however, Sir, if you pleaſe we will a little 


examine this ſame remnant; a fifth part, 
fay you, I muſt deduct becauſe I have ſaid 
o: Well; let that go; 1 will not repent; 
that is forty. Next, the common lawyers 
ate to be deducted. Let me fee, I cannot 
afford above four at the moſt; for moſt of 
them go to the inus of courts, before they 
take any degree: And I care not much if, I 
allow four more for civil law, and as many 
for phyſic, and then I will give you fix to 
eommence that intend no calling, at all. 
(which is more by half than I need to do;) 
and then out of pure love I will fling in 
two more, all which put together make 


juſt ſixty. No if theſe. ſame ſixty be 
carefully taken out of two hundred, ae- 
cording. to the beſt rules which either 
ancient or modern arithmeticians have laid 
down for this great affair; I am cruelly. 


afraid that there will remain an hundred 
and forty, A jolly company I profeſs for 
a remnant ! But however, let them 80 
They will make ſhiſt well enough, 
long as you a a way how to make — 
all exiſt, 


The 


FE 
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The next thing that I muſt get you to pro- 


miſe me is, that you would not gueſs where 
_ een For it is nothing to your pur- 

And beſides many a fancy and jeſt 
is of if you ſhould chance'to be miſtaken, 
I ſhall beg leave, Sir, to preſs this upon 
you only in two or three inſtances. If 
you remember, Sir, at the very firſt page 
of all your book, you fall into a moſt 
diſmal ſtrong fit, that T. B. and R. L. are 
all one: And that they are intended only 


for blinds, to cheat and gull the world. 


Now I muſt in the firſt place tell you that 
W. S. was the firſt that found out this; 


and therefore you muſt not look upon 


yourſelf as the author of that ſufpicion't 
Only he did not make ſo good a quibble 
as you did. But to go on, Sir, I pray 
why are you ſo very miſtruſtful? What? 
Have you beſpoke or brought up all the 
R. L's in the nation, that you will not 
let a man have one? Or is the family ſo 
very ſmall, that amongſt them all there 
ſhould not be one poor dear R. L. that 
ſhould” fall to my ſhare? Fear not, Sir; 
for upon my word if you were acquainted 
with them, ſo well as I am, you would 
acknowledge the R. L's to be a very large 


and ſpreading family: There. is a plentiful 
ſtock 
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ſtock of them in Middleſex; and ſeveral 
in other parts of the nation. And if 
amongſt all theſe there be but one, whom 
it is worth while to admire, to obſerve 
or ſend letter to; then as to your Greek 
quibble, of ng zar, you are as utterly 
undone, as ever was oyſter. Suppoſe you 
had writ by way of a letter, and directed 
yours to Z. X. do you think that I would 
have ſuſpected. your integrity, or intereſt, 
in that ſmall family; and abuſe you with 
the outſide of Antoninus. How do 1 
know what intereſt you may have or make? 
I am confident there is no true genteel 
Engliſh ſpirit, but would have ſcorned to 
have done as you did. And then after you 
had abuſed one in Greek, calling me =; 
jy, and wee davriy your malice - muſt 
hold out to Latin too, Qui neſcit fimular 
neſcit vivere. Whereas all the world will 
fay, that know any thing concerning the 
T. B's. that they are as far from flattery 
and falſe heartednefs, as all your Greek and 
Latin. that you croud together is from 
any wit. 

It was, Sir, a little more modeſtly done, 
what you ſay in the following page, viz. 
that I write fo as if J had been ſecretary 
to ſome committee of plundered miniſters i - 

tne 
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the bleſſed times. For you do not abſolutely 
ſay that you ſtood juſt behind me, when 1 
leaped a yard and half to ſnap at the cove- 
nant. Neither are you certainly ſure that 
I am an Anabaptiſt, Independant or the 
like; but only that any 'one may gueſs 
that I am of ſome reformado congregation, 
by my ſtile and canting expreſſions, and 
way of talking; which (ſay you) is the 
proper and characteriſtieal note of a ſepa- 
ratiſt. Thou art a moſt excellent character- 
iſtical gueſſer indeed. I would have the Ca- 
tholic church employ you to gueis what the 
Turk does really intend in his heart, and 
how much hurt he can poſſibly do to the 
Chriſtian religion. Vou ean eaſily do it, 
Sir, by your ſigns and badges, by your 
characteriſtics and indications. O! it is 
a moſt admirable thing to have quick 
ſenſes, and to be able to compare things, 
and lay alf ends together right! And 
to find out à ſeparatiſt only by his whip 
and ſaddle-eloth: And to be ſo tender 
noſed as to ſmall a fanatic as far as ano- 
ther man ſhall do broiled herrings, or a 
burnt froiſe. But do you hear, Sir, have 
you quite forgot fince you were at my 
houſe, when Tyrannus his ſequeſtrators 
and e carried away my whole _—_ 
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of horſes, not leaving me ſo much as 
old ſorrel to ride on? And do you re- 
member nothing of your coming to ſee 
me when I was kept cloſe priſoner at 
Baſinghoũſe, for carrying a letter privately 
to his majeſty? Theſe are moſt character- 
iſtical notes of a ſeparatiſt, I beſeech you, 
dear Sir, do not gueſs any more, you had 
better work all out of, your own fancy, 
when you intend to abuſe one: And ſay 
that which ſhall certainly and present) 
take; and not what may poſſibly be a jeſt, 
if you be not miſtaken,” or, it I pleaſe, 
You know, Sir, you have ordered me to 
be a doctor; which if I wilk accept of, then 
to be called mountebank and apothecary, 
are great diſcouragements. But ſuppoſe 
I am already. engaped in the tin-mines ; 
or am in no haſte of commencipg, then 
when I ſhall be pleaſed to go out. doctor, 
uy may poſſibly creep out for a ſmall wit. 
Thus, Sir, you tell me, (pag., 84.) that 
you have a fine ſtory for me, and that you 
will give me the honour to bear a conſi- 
derable part in it. Now, I tell you, that 
Ido not intend to receive any honour from 
you, nor any diſgrace, nor to be concerned 
in any ſtory that you can tell, unleſs you 
can find out where my baſtards are at 
nurſe. 
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nurſe. Cannot you live where you liſt, 
and let me do fo too? I ſhall not enquire 
after you, I will aſſure you; nay, I would 
not know you, if you ſhould lay me down' 
half a crown towards it. I tell you there- 
fore once again, I do not live any where, 
nor ever intend (as far as you ſhall know) 
ro live any where, . but only to exiſt, after 
that manner you proyide for the younger 
clergy. But; ſay you, I muſt needs know 
him, /and have him live ſomewhere, or elſe 
| the beſt ſtory, and the greateſt piece of 
wit in my whole book, will be utterly' 
ſpoiled. Well! becauſe I am willing to 
encourage all witty attempts, though they: 
be never ſo flender, therefore for once I will 
hear ſome of your fine ſtory (upon con- 
dition you will engage never to gueſs again.) 

Belike then, nf che firſt — 2 1 give 
me to underſtand, that in your travels, you 
met with a certain covent where there was 
an ancient pigeon- houſe, but the inhabit- 
ants were all fled. The beft way certainly 
will be to roaſt a cat, and beſprinkle her 
with cummin-eed, They fay this will fetch 
back the creatures again preſently, if they 
were not very much offended : And there- 
upon, Sir, I mentioned the buſineſs to the 
eat; (far you know Boccaline can make a 
2 Vol. II. K cat 
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cat to ſpeak.) Puſſy, ſaid I, we have loſt 


all our pigeons, and thou knoweſt as well 
as any man in France, that a covent with- 
out pigeons, is like a cow without cym- 
bals; and therefore, if thou wilt reſign up 
thyſelf to the ſpit, and be roaſted for the 
bringing home of the pigeons, thy picture 
ſhall be hung in the library, thou ſhalt be 
ſhewn with the phoenix's feathers, and 
Remora's fins, and be conſtantly com- 
memorated with the benefactors. Upon 
which the cat, firſt kiſſing her foot, purr'd, 
and ſaid, Sir, I muſt always acknowledge the 
great favours that I have received from this 
place ; for whereas for many years I lived 
only upon coarſe mice and rats; now I 
have my belly full of triangles and pyra- 
mids, globes and circles: But as to what 
you propound concerning my being roaſted, 

muſt confeſs I am not altogether free; 
becauſe I remember my grandfire once told 
me, that it was much worſe than a ſieve 
and ſeiſſars; and therefore charged me, 
as I loved my life, to avoid it as the moſt 


vile of all conjurations. But this, Sir, I 


will do if you pleaſes I will wait upon 
them, and let them know that if they will 
come home again, they ſhall be very cwilly 


reſpected, have every morning a peck of 


peaſe, 
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_ and once a week freſn ſalt - peter: 
whether they. will come or not. upon 
this invitation, I:cannot tell. a 
The next piece of honour you do me, 

is to let me know that there be people 
belonging to this foreſaid covent, that have 
beards above a cubit long. Indeed, Sir, 
you would have added very much to this 
kindneſs of yours, if you had been pleaſed 
to have diſcovered what cubit you meant; 
for amongſt the learned, I find there be 
five ſeveral forts of cubits * The firſt kind 
of cubit (called the common) containeth 
one foot and a half, meaſured from the 
ſharp of the elbow, to the point of = 
middle finger. The ſecond, (the pa 

cubit) taketh one handful more — — 
common. The third, is called regius cubitus, 
or the Perſian cubit, which exceedeth the 
common cubit three inches. The fourth, 
is the ſacred cubit, which containeth the 
common or vulgar cubit double, wanting 
but a quarter or fourth part. Laſtly, there 
is a fifth cubit, called geometrically, which 
containeth fix common cubits. Now when 
you ſay above a cubit; if you chance to 
mean this ſame laſt fort of cubits, and 
withal let but above, ſignify a good way- 
wy the ſtory thereby will become much 
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the ſtranger; and your telling of it the 
greater favour. But then, as to what you 
tell me, that you being invited to dinner, 
obſerved, that every man ſat down where 
he pleaſed, and fell to, where he liked beſt. 
Give me leave, Sir, to tell you, that I am 
afraid that a great part of this is of your 
own invention 3 for how 1s it likely that 
every man ſhould fit down according to his 
own mind, becauſe another might have a 
mind to ſit in the ſame. place; and there- 
fore ſome of them muſt be diſappointed 
unleſs you will grant penetration of bodies, 
which you know, neither your philoſopher 
nor mine will by any means allow: And 
as to what you ſay of every man falling to, 
where he liked beſt, it is fuch a Toro xauiraros 
that I do not intend to believe one tittle 
of it, *till at leaſt ſeven years after the 
ſea be burnt. . What? for every one of 
them to fall to where he liked beſt ! Cre- 
dat Fudeus apella ! *Tisepicuriſme, ſadduciſint, 
forcery, extortion, and I know not how 
much more befides ; and indeed it cannot 
poſſibly be leſs, eſpecially, if we do but 
conſider what ſtrange kind of idolatrous diet 
theſe covent raſcals feed upon. They have 
already eat up almoſt all the fifteen books 
of Euclid.: They make no more of a pen- 

: | * tagon 
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tagon or pyramid, than a porter would do 
of a farthing cuſtard, And if there be not 
ſome ſtop put to them, they will be for 
treſh paſture ſhortly, and gobble down 
Archimedes too. Nay, I will not truſt 
them to ſtick at the Polyglott Lexicon it- 
ſelf : There is that ſnarling cur, and ſon of 
& bitch Boccaline, can ſhew them the way; 
his teeth are ready ſet for ſuch a deſign, 
and to fall on, if they will but follow him: 
He has made havock of all religion 3 
and abuſed and diſcouraged all witty and 
faving preaching. I ſuppoſe next he will 
be for the word of God itſelf, and ſet his 
Eleutherians to eat up the Bible, as well 
as they have done Euclid, if ſome care be 
not taken with him; and then we ſhall 
neither have left a demonſtration from the 
broad ſeal, nor divine authority to with- 
ſtand and confound the wicked. Oh that 
1 had but this gurning rogue Boccaline in 
an iron cheſt! I would take down the 
drummineſs of his gut, without gooſe 

reaſe; I would learn him ta rail againſt 
Faſt, and to ſtuff his ungodly paunch with 
circles and cylinders ; and to unhinge the 
government, Oh that the high commiſſion 
court would but awake once again, and 
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appoint a time and place for his ſuffering 
at the market-croſs! How many miles 
would I ride to ſee ſuch villainy chaſtiſed ? 
And how many hen's neſts would I examine, 
to pelt his impudent forehead” that ftands 
before, and to eggify his ſhe-afſes mane 
that hangs behind? But, my dear, my 
duck, my fweet, my honey ; I prithee why 
fo fierce and furious? You tell me that you 
know a place where there is a company of 
fantaſtics, ſots, hypocrites, and atheiſts; who 
deſpiſe all the world, eat and drink till 
they cannot” ſee, abuſe all religion, believe 
no life but the preſent, and that had a good 
library of books, but ordered all them to 
be burnt. Now, if you would have my 
opinion in the caſe, to make up the har- 
mony of things, I would have every one 
of them to be hanged ; and, I think, that 
is as fair as any man in the world can ſay. 
It is very ſtrange to obſerve the great 
difference that is in climates. It is ſtored 
of a certain ſort of people living towards 
the ſouth, whoſe ears are fo very large, 
that the one reaches down to mid-leg; 
and attends to alt that is done below; the 
other ſtands right up into the ſky, like 
a large cabbage-leat, and liſtens to all that 
4 4 comes. 
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comes from above; upon the ſame account 
their eyes are accordingly placed: For 
they have one juſt at the bottom of the foot, 
the other is fixed upon the very crown 
of the head: Theſe people are very much 
given to ſoft corns upon the left foot, 
they never fail of one about the bigneſs 
of an ordinary pillion, which they lay 
under their head inſtead of a bolſter, 
They have a great- kindneſs for tripes and 
cow-heels : But that which they - chiefly 
worſhip is a calf's gin, ſtuffed full of - fix- 
penny nails. If any thing offends their 
ſtomach, they take two or three pounds of 
d. or iron, and wrapping it up in a 
hedge - hog's ſkin, ſwallow it whole: The 
pores of their body are very near as large 
as thoſe of a nutmeg-grater, and ſo they 
had need; for they never: piſs but once a 
month, and never go to: ſtool: but once a 
quarter, and that exactly upon the quarter 
day, except it be leap-year ; theſe people 
for the moſt part are kind and obliging; 
only they have got a ſcurvy cuſtom of 
ickling moſt k . their children: at three 
Jean of age; and after a great froſt, they 
eat them, with gunpowder and muſtard; 
about three months ago one of them was 
burat for maintaining that an eel was a 
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living creature. The greateſt part of them 
hold with Balo ſurgians, that the ſun is 
only an ox's liver; that the heavens turn 
round upon a farthing candle; and that 
the earth, ſome time or other, will take a 
frolic, and run into the ſea; and ſo make 
a huge haſty- pudding. | 
Now, Sir, IJ muſt deſire of you that you 
would do yourſelf ſo much right, as to bear 
n part in this ſtory, I hope you will inter- 
pret all candidly: There is no: foul play 
at all; it is only trick for trick: Vou 
may eaſily perceive where your ſhare lies; 
us alſo in another, which I have out of a 
very learned author, ſuch as you chiefly 
trade in. You know, Sir, you tell me, 
pag. 49. how horribly Theſmopolis's beard 
was abuſed by a Roman lady's bitch. I 
know there is ſome deadly moral or other 
intended for me; and therefore I muſt 
deſire you to take this one trick more. 
Caliſthenes, king of Sicyon, having a 
daughter marriageable, commanded that it 
ſhould be proclaimed at the games of 
Olympus, that he that would be counted 
Caliſthenes's ſon-in-law, ſhould within ſixty 
days repair to Sicyon. When many wooers 
had met together, Hippoclides the Athe- 
nian, fon of Tiſander, ſeemed * 
WE: ut 
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but when he had trod the laconic and antic 
meaſure, and had perſonated them with 
his legs and arms, Califthenes ſtomaching 
it, ſaid, O thou fon of Tiſander ! thou 
haſt danced away my daughter. I cannot 
conveniently ſtand to explain it, becauſe I 
have one thing more to requeſt of you, 
viz. that you do not abſolutely pronounce 
tuch things to be flams, forgeries and 
whiſkers, which for aught you know, may 
be all ſolid and maſſy truths. > 
I have heard ſome people ſay, that you 
did not write the Preface: But do you 
think I would venture to ſay ſo, unleſs I 
certainly Knew it? No; I would not do it 
for my right hand; for though it is ſaid 
towards the latter end of it, that you have 
ſome charity for T. B. which makes me 
doubt whether it be yours, (you having 
not ſo much for him in your whole 
book, as will lie upon a knife's point :) 
Yet all the beginning of it ſmells ſo very 
rank of your own kind of. reaſoning, that 
it can ſcarce poſſibly be any body's elſe 
but your own; unleſs you would give one 
five or ten pieces to imitate and labour out 
ſo much nonſenſe. I ſay therefore once 
again, ſuppoſe you have a mind to believe 
that ſuch and ſuch things are no where to 
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be found, either in printed ſermons, nor 
were ever pteaebed out of the pulpit; I 
adviſe you by all means, that you do not 
preſently run on, and ſay, this is a very 
flam, that's a moſt deadly whiſker; here's 
dowright coining, and forgery, there's 


hammering and filing in abundance : But 


rather put on your nightcap,” and be very 
much afraid: Bind up your head very 
cloſe, and fall to doubting, ſuſpecting, 
miſtruſting, as hard as ever you can. Bur, 
I befeech you, go not one inch further, 
till you have conſidered” and ſaid thus to 
yourſelf: Have I read all the ſermons that 
were ever printed fince —— ? And do I ex- 


actly remember every ſentence that is in 


them? Were there never two men in Eng- 


land preached upon the ſame text? And 


can I, like St. John Baptiſt's head, be at 
all the pariſhes in the nation at the fame 
time, and hear all the fermons that were 
ever preached? If T. B. happens to be 
at St. Antholin's upon' a Sunday, muſt the 
bells be ſtopt, and he not ſuffered to go 
to church till I be ſent for from Edin- 
burgh? And was there never yet one in the 
world, that thought it lawful to alter his 


copy? Theſe and ſuch like things I would 


have you conſider of, before you be abſo- 
lute 


— 
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Tate and peremptory ; for, upon my word» 


it you'do otherwiſe, you will find a very 
great inconvenience of it: For inſtance.: 
You are of opinion that no one ever 
preached upon «vgu after that manner 
that I have deſcribed ; and: why ? Becauſe 
you heard once a man upon the text, that 
did not do ſo; but only juſt reflected upon 
the word »9giv agnifying Lords. Well; 
take that man to yourſelf; much. good 
may he do you; but now logic! now 
wheelbarrow ! may not I, for all that, 


have another man that did inſiſt upon it, 
three quarters of a good ſtatutable Eng- 
-liſh hour together? You may call it glid- 


ang, glancing, or reflecting; I call it 
preaching. I tell you, I have fuch a 
one, and will have him in ſpight of your 
teeth, and you ſhall not have one bit of 
him. Neither could I poſſibly ever intend 
to meddle with yours; for I verily think 
I know whom you mean; and J never 
heard that in his whole life, he did ſo 
much as name the word «vg upon any 


ſuch occafion, till a long time after my 


letter was printed: And now how can I 
help it; if he be offended, or think him- 
ſelf ſlandered ? So you tell me, that you 
know a very — perſon, who preach- 
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ing upon that of St. Matth. Seek ye firſt 
the kingdom of God, did only ſerve in 
tranſitum, that monarchy was the beſt go- 
vernment. It may be fo; it was well for 
him; but for all that I have, I will aſſure 
you, one that was in no ſuch great haſte 
at all. I perceive, Sir, you are moſt 
woefully afraid that I ſhould want vent 
for my ſtories : But J muſt tell you plainly 
and truly, that they ſcramble for them ſo 
faſt, that I have not half enough: there 
be no leſs than three ſeveral men that do 
offer to take off that concerning faith, hope 
and charity off my hands; but I defire 
them to forbear, for it is already promiſed. 
Another ſends me word from about Epping 
in Effex (it is no flam I profeſs) that he 
will undertake for all that buſineſs about 
the text being like a ſun-dial, if I would 
alter but two or three things; to which I 
anſwered, no; for I had not mine near that 
place by above fourſcore miles : But if he 
would take it altogether, as I found it, he 
ſhould be very welcome: And I have one 
that will engage, think you as you will, 
not only for flanking, rearihg, entrenching, 
&c, but for forty more military terms than 
I mentioned; and you muſt know that I 
did not tell you half that aſtronomy _ 
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1 heard in a country village; and for 2 
need, I could tell you the reſt, and never 
uſe either forge, file, or hammer. And 
now, methinks, ex pede Herculem, would 
do much better for me than for you, if 
you had not got it away firſt. Parſon 
Slipſtocking, ſay you, quitted the ſtage 
long ſince: So he might perhaps; but if 
he did, I will ſwear he came again; for 
the man died but a little before Eafter laſt ; 
and the triangular heart of man, ſay you, 
is as old as Paul's: Let it be as old as it 
will, but for all that, I will lay a pot 
and a cake that I will ſhew it in a ſer- 
mon printed within theſe ſeven years, and 
bring you three or four men that have 
preached it within the ſame compaſs of 
time. I profeſs, Sir, you had a great deal 
better not be altogether ſo forward to 
charge people with flams and whiſkers, when 
as the great rappers are whally upon your 


own fide. I do acknowledge, that I added 


— Sitveſtrem tenui, to. quicken a little hic 
labor hoc opus, and per varios caſus — which 
methought went off but heavily alone; 
and I do ſuppoſe thar the points of the 


compaſs are not in the original; and no- 


body but a child could have thought they 
had; and I care not mueh, at I let you 
know 
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know beſides, that amongſt that which! 
quoted, I did miſtake one word; and if 
you had but hit on it, then Boccaline had 
been a rogue to purpoſe. I ſhall not help 
you in the caſe, make it your buſineſs; 
all that I ſhall ſay, is this, that it was ſince 
the conqueſt. 

And thus, Sir, I have given you my 
reaſons why I do not at preſent anſwer your 
book: And I defire the ſame may ſerve 
why I never intend to anſwer it; nor any 
ſuch. The Preface I muſt confeſs, were I 
not in great haſte, might deſerve ſome little 
peculiar reſpect, for the fake of two as 
pretty, pretty objections as ever were de- 
viied. Iſhall only reverentially mention them, 
and keep the ſame awful diſtance from 
them, as from the reſt of your book, not 
daring to meddle with ſuch impregnable 
pieces. The firſt horrible abſurdity I have 
committed, is this, vz. That I ſhould pre- 
tend (as I do in my Preface) to have a 
fpecial reverence for the Clergy of Eng- 
land, and yet go about to give. reaſons in 
the book, why ſome of the Clergy are 
contemned ; and beſides (which is far 
worſe) ſhould: put in the word contempt, 
into the very title page, which. is, I know 
not how many leagues off from reverence, 

mY Now, 
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Now, ſay you, let all the men in the 
world make theſe things hang together, 
Yes, let them; for I do not intend to try. 

The next abſurdity that. you catch me 
in, is this, 218. that T ought not to have 
enquired into what I did; becauſe it was. 
done either for the information of my- 
felf, or of others; (for belike there is no. 
back door to make any eſcape at.) If 
of himſelf; what need. was: there of its 
being printed? Could not he have locked 
up- himſelf cloſe in his ſtudy, and there 
have enlightened and clarified his own un- 
derſtanding; 6r could not he have gone 
mto a grove, and there (for his own in- 
formation) have ſaid it over ſoftly to 
himſelf, and come home again with his 
hps cloſe ſhut ? It remains therefore, as 
plain as can be, that he muſt needs print 
his Letter, that others might read it; 
and if ſo, then would I fain underſtand, 
whether they knew of it before or not ? 
If they did, then this is full. out as idle 
and abſurd, as to inform himſelf; and if 
they did not, then your only defign muſt 
be to unhinge the government; for it is 
juſt like a fire work in the powder-room, 
it blows up all into confuſion, and brings 
in ſedition and ſchiſm, as thick as hogs go 
to Rumford. 


Sir, 
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Sir, you muſt needs excuſe me that I 

eannot ſtay to reply to this, becauſe there 
zs a new brother of yours, with a deadly 

hard name, that F muſt ſay two or three : 
words to; and therefore, in great haſte, Þ 
4 farewel. | | | 
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[1 Devonſhire, Fan, 20th, 1671. A 
\ SIR, en 


. chat you are 
very much concerned for my welfare, as 
appears at large by ſeveral places in your 
Letter, and having not the convenience to 
let you know ſo by the Gazette, according 
as you defired ; theſe are only to acquaint 
you, 'that (thanks be to God) I am in very 
good bodily health at the preſent writing 
hereof, wiſhing that you had. been as. well 
in your wits, when you writ your book. 
My wife remembers. her love to you, and 
thanks you for ſending me to- the devil. 
Betty had ſent you a cake, but ſhe, poor 
child! was correpta with an ague about the 
laſt æquinox, wherewith ſhe is fo valide di- 
Wee ated, that the has parum left but lin 

and 
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and bones. We durſt not venture upon the 
Jeſuit's powder, left the ague ſhould have 
gone out, and the devil and the pope ſhould: 
have entered in. Laſt market-day wheat 
was three ſhillings a buſhel at Excter. But 
—tuſh, not a word of the captain; becauſe 
the dun cow went a maſkardo laſt night, 
and is not yet returned. Upon the fourth 
of this month our neighbour Geotfrey's 
barn was eclipſed ah ovo ad mala. And the 
night before. widow Wamford was vulpe- 
culated of her brood gooſe. — Latet anguis 
in herba. The turkey-cock grows very me- 
Iancholy — Sed fortiter occupa portum. Mr. 
Davis does not at all queſtion, but he ſhall 
get a decree in Chancery. 
Lou may poſſibly hereupon think, Sir, 
that J have read your book: But if you do, 
you are much miſtaken. For ſo long as L 
can get Tolambus's Hiſtory of Muſtard, 
Frederigo's Devaſtation of Pepper ; and the 
Dragon with cuts; Mandringo's Piſmires 
rebuffeted, and retro-confounded. 7s gut nil 
dubitat, or a fly- flap againſt the maggot of 
hereſy, esfloreſcentina flojculorum, or a choice 
collection of the elegancies of F. Withers's- 
Poems, or the like; I do not intend to 
meddle with it. Alas! Sir, I am ſo un- 
likely to-read your book, that I — get 
O 
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down the title, no more than a duck 
can ſwallow a yoked heifer. How is it 
Dieragonifticon, or —— but bold — 
let me ſee — tuſh — have a care — /atet an- 
$415 — not a word — vylpes — tread ſoftly — 
there's a bear — once more — on — Jeſuit's 
powder — Hie ragoniſticon, Sir, with- 
out the or, is more than I can digeſt theſe 


twelve months. And whereas you ſubſcribe 
E T. D. you ought to have gone on, 
p wh F. G. H. J. K, Sc. but, 1 Pray, Sir, 


was not Hieragoniſticon enough for 
your Heliogabulusſhip? Was not that ſuf- 
ficiently confoundative, debellative, and de- 
Populative? but you muft put in — or 


Corah's Doom. If you had ſuch a mind | 
to an Or—-it ſhould. have been thus : Beroza 


Almacanthera: or a Mouſe-trap to catch 
Moles. Dæmonico — Diabolico — Satanico 
— Trefleamiano: or a certain Amulet againſt 
the Devil and Fleas. Phlogeroſticon — polrx 
teruſtaton — Boroaſtou : or Oliver's' Porter 


got out of Bedlam with his Breeches full | 


of Bibles, raging againſt the Whore of 
Babylon, | 

1 tell you once again, that I have not as 
yet read your book, neither do J ever in- 
tend to read it. I heard ſome people ſayy 
that have ſtagged it over, that you 60, 
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God, the Trinity, Providence, the Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures ;. the Proteſtant 
religion to be the beſt, c. and hold many 
of theſe things ſo violently, chat you prove 
them twenty or thirty pages together; I 
have nothing therefore to ſay to you, but 
only to let you know that I firmly believe. 
all thoſe things; and I believe beſides 
{which is no more than. the reſt of the 
world do) that you are quite out of your 
wits, and are run away from your keepers, 
And therefore inſtead of reading your book, 
in the firſt place I adviſe you to ſhave very 
cloſe all the hair off your crown, You need 
not fear turning friar, you may lay on an 
antipapal plaiſter, that ſhall certainly ſe- 
cure you. Then take away fifty or three- 
ſcore ounces of blood, at ſeveral times, 
according as it ſhall be found that you 
come to yourſelf. If you make uſe of 
leeches, be ſure that they be well cleanſed. 
If you purge, uſe very-gentle things, fuch 
as manna, and ſyrup: of roſes, which the 

give to children, and madmen. Till your 
diſtemper abates, avoid all ſtrong meats, 


tobacco, hot ſpices, and eſpecially coffee, 


for the powder has been ſometimes ob- 
ſerved. to ſettle into a ſaracen's head at the 
bottom of the diſh. And above all — 
| | ve 
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have a great care of ſtudying, or of writ- 
ing of books, till your head be better, 
and of ſleeping upon your back: For the 
vapours will be apt to riſe, and you will 
dream of nothing but invaſions, inqui- 
fitions, gunpowder-plots, ſpiritual maſka- 
radoes, popery and atheiſm. When you 
have obſerved, Sir, theſe directions for a 
while, and that your brain be a little cooled, 
I deſire that you would look over your 
own book again; and then I do not queſ- 
tion, but that you will forgive not only 
me, but all the reſt of the world that can- 
not read it. 


T. B. 
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take a delight to commend things only 


L ET TER. 


SIR, 


J UST as the foregoing papers were 
ready for the preſs, I happened upon feven * 
ſermons of W. B's, printed ſince his death. 
Before which, I found ſtanding an epiſtle 
to the reader from yourſelf ; beginning 
with a very large and ſolemn commenda- 
tion of the departed Divine's labours, both 
in print and preaching : That, thinks I, it 
is net for me to help; for ſome people 


out of ſpight : But reading a little further, 
I perceived, that 1 muſt be pulled in to 
L 2 thruſt 
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thruſt forward W. B's praiſes; or at leaſt 
to defend his writings againſt thoſe that 
thought them very blameable, and good for 
little. For, ſay you, this reverend author's 
labours have already praiſed him in the 
gate, and his name and memory will con- 
tinue like a precious ointment, notwith- 
ſtanding the vain endeavours of ſome, to 
make both himſelf and his writings ridi- 
culous : For there 1s a late author (mean- 
ing I ſuppoſe T. B.) who ſhews, that there 
is as much folly in the preaching of the 
Conformiſts, as of W. B. and ſuch as are 
of his way, Now, in the firſt place, I 
muſt defire you to unbeiieve all that you 
have ſaid; for, this is to let you know, 
that I was never able to ſhew any ſuch 
thing at all, and that if I ſhuuld go about 
it, my parts would not hold out to do it. 
Some of you, I believe, were not a little 
pleaſed with my firſt letter, taking me for 
a very hopeful and towardly fanatic (which 
I could never give my mind to as yer, 
and ſuppoſe never ſhall) and thought 


that my defign was to balance the impru- 


dences of ſome of our clergy, againſt the 
follies and phrenzy of your party. 1 tell 


you truly, I did endeavour to relate very 


freely, what 1 tound ſober and judicious 
X £ men 
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men to blame amongſt ſome of our 
preachers; but when you appoint me to 
make out, that ſuch of our clergy, who 
are too painful in dividing of a text, or 
too careleſs in chuſing their prefaces, &c. 
are to be compared with your people, who 
are not only full out as blameable in that 
very kind, but whoſe whole diſcourſes, under 
pretence of inſpiration and great acquaint- 
ance with the ſeriptures, Sc. ſhall be no- 
thing elſe but madneſs and diſtraction, 
noiſe, cheat, and words; I muſt then tell 
you, that you give me a taſk fo very un- 
reaſonable, as I am in no ways able to per- 


form it; and truly I am the more unwilling 


to undertake it, becauſe I am much dit- 
couraged by the late writings of two 
very learned and worthy authors, v2. the 
Friendly Debates, and Eecleſiaſtical Policy, 
whom you think fit, I perceive, in your 
epiſtle, to Jet paſs for a couple of pretty, 
fanciful and witty men: But I am afraid, 
Sir, you have, to your ſhame, ſo far felt 
the very great weight of their judgments, 
as well as the briſkneſs of their fancies, 
that you will ſcarce ever be thoroughly re- 
conciled again, either to wit or under- 
ſtanding, 
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And truly, nobody need much to wonder 
why you ſhould fear that religion itſelf 
would be coptemned and ſlighted by the 
practices of ſuch witty men. For, when 
you had brought yourſelf into notorious 
diſgrace, by going about to reply to books, 
which neither yourſelf nor all your party 
was able to ſay a word to; then you thought 
of another anſwer, which was, that you 
would even turn martyr, and be perſecuted, 
and ſuffer with religion itſelf ; which you 
now. found very much to languiſh, being 
made ridiculous and contemptible, by thoſe 
very ſame men that had juſtly made you fo. 

Neither again is it at all ſtrange, that 
you ſhould eſteem. thoſe ſame witty men's 
endeayours to be in vain, becauſe one may 
gueſs at the full reach and extent of your 
judgment, by the commendations you give 
of thoſe ſermons ; which, though you hope 
(as you ſay) are free from all exception, 
yet he that looks but very little into them, 
will ſoon fee, that they are as full of ſlovenly 
metaphors, of canting phraſes, and non- 
ſenſical applications of ſcripture, as ever 
any book was, that W. B. or any body elſe 
printed. And becauſe you think that W. BY 
writings are very ſound in themſelves, and 
only made ridiculous by witty men, _— 
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fore I ſhall only tranſcribe ſome few places? 
by which it may appear whether there is any 
need of wit, to help them to be ridiculous, 

In the firſt place I offer to any man's 
judgment (let him live as far off as he will, 
from the cenſorious Church of England, ſo 
he does but underſtand ſenſe) whether it 
was at all prudent, modeſt or reverential, 
for W. B. to ſay, that none but God alone 
can rate off Satan; though he explains 
himſelf, and ſhews whence he had the me- 
taphor, as he does, thus; viz. If a great 


dog, or maſtiff be worrying a child, or a 


ſheep, a ſtranger comes ànd ſtrikes him, 
and calls him off, but the dog takes no 
notice of him, but when the maſter comes, 
he rates him off preſently; none but the 
maſter can do it. So here it is, none but 
God that can rate off Satan from worrying: 
the poor drooping ſoul, when it is upon 
tenptation, none but God the maſter. 

I defire alſo to know by what laws of rhe- 
toric he tells us, that there is a time when 


God will hew down finners, and lay them 


upon the ground a drying for hell ; and that 
people that are upon God's work, muft 
not pwn up; and many ſuch things 
which would be very harſh and nauſeous to 
any perſon of underſtanding, and make him 

very 
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very loath to rely upon ſuch a judgment 
as yours. 

Neither do I think, that any body will 
ſuddenly truſt you again for a recommender 
of ſermons, when he finds ſuch idle and 
extravagant cantings, as God's crofling of 
hands in our ſalvation, of reading of 
graces, and gathering up of. evidences, 
Becauſe it is ſaid in ſcripture, that the laſt 
ſhall be firſt, and the firſt laſt : Therefore 
fays W, B. there is croff ing of hands 
in our ſalvation; and God doth croſs 
hands in the matter of our comforts, 


When Jacob bleſſed Joſeph's two children, 


he croſſed his hands; ſo God when he 
comes to comfort, does croſs hands. We 
find ſometimes, that the greateſt ſinners are 
converted, and ſooneſt comforted: Now 
what is this but croſſing of hands in the 
matter of our comforts ; and whence is the 
free grace of God more abundantly mani- 
teſted to the ſoul, but by this croſſing of 
hands? A rich man ſhall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; and what is this, 
but only to ſhew that God doth often crols 
hands in the matter of our ſalvation. Friends, 
ſtay but a little until the day of judgment, 
and then you will ſee what croſſing of hands 
there will be. Now when any body reads 
ſuch idle ſtuff as this, I pray, Sir, do you 

think 
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think he need ſend for a witty man to make 
it ridiculous ? 

Neither need the witty man be ſent for 
to make him laugh at that which W. B. 


has concerning people's reading of their 


graces, viz, When a, man is under great 
temptations, ſorrows and afflickions, it is a 
hard thing to read his graces; ſome will 
ſay, they cannot read their graces; they 
lie at the bottom. As to explain it, take 


this plain compariſon: There are many 


fiſhes in a fiſh-pond, but now in rainy and 
foul weather, the fil lie all at the bottom, 
and are not to be ſeen; but in fair wea- 
ther, the fiſh ſwim, ann are viſible: So if 
it be foul weather upon a ſoul, if it be 
dark and gloomy weather, the ſoul cannot 
read his graces; but now when God ſhines 


upon him, then he is enabled to read 


them; yea though his graces lie at the 
bottom, as I may fay, yet the poor foul 
is able to read them; and if it be ſo, it is 


no ſmall thing, it is no ſmall matter to read 
our graces, our other graces. And I be- 
lieve the witty man may ſtay at home, and 


yet the work will go on apace, about ga- 


thering up. of evidences. You know (tays' 


your reverend divine) how it is with a coun- 
tryman that makes hay; the hay lies 


abroad, and he ſees a black cloud a coming, 
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and he calls to his men to cock up, and 


gather up the hay: Why, look into the 
nation, and ſee what a cloud is over us; 
this calls upon the people of God to ga- 
ther up their evidences: Here is a black 


cloud over us; O all ye people of God, ga- 


ther up your evidences: That is, cock up 
for heaven. 
J am, Sir, in ſomewbat more than ordi- 


nary haſte, or elſe 1 would a little further 


endeavour to make you think it more con- 
venient to read books better before you 

commend them, or at leaſt to challenge the 
world to find fault with them, However, 
I cannot omit to take notice how ſtrong 


W. B's parts were to his yery dying day, at 


commending and applying of ſcripture. 


I ſuppoſe, Sir, you could not but take 


ſpecial notice of that melting obſervation 


that your friend has concerning brotherly 
love, viz. That there are oftentimes break-. 


ings and loofings | in the love of the ſaints. 


But this is nothing in reſpect of that clear 
paraphraſe which from hence he makes 
upon that of St. John: A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that you love one. 
another : For, ſays he, becauſe many times. 


there are breakings and looſings in the love 
of the ſaints, upon this account it is, that 
the commandment of love is called a 

new 
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new commandment, becauſe it is broken ſo 
often, and ſo often renewed again. I would 
by all means have you endeavour to get 
Mr. Poole to enter down this note of your 
friend's, when he comes at St. John for 
this will certainly add very much to the pre- 
ciouſneſs of, his name and memory... 


Neither ought he to be forgotten, 5 neither; 


I believe, will be, for pouring forth ſuch 
abundance of ſcripture hiſtory upon one 
obſer vation which he makes in his ſeventh 


ſermon, viz, thoſe that intend to honour 


God muſt go forth and meet God; Abra- 
ham and Lot intended to honour the angel, 
and therefore they went forth to meet him; 
Joſeph would honour his father Jacob, and, 
therefore he went forth to meet him; Moſes 
would honour his father Jethro, and there- 
fore he went forth to meet him ; Abigail 
would - honour David, and therefore ſhe 
went forth to meet him ; Martha would 
honour Chriſt, and therefore went out to 
meet him ; Cornelius: and the unbeheving 
Romans, wouls honour Paul, and therefore 
they went forth to meet him. And ſo, if a 
man be coming to your houſe, if you would 
honour him, you go forth to meet him : 
And ſo if a man intend to honour -God 
(thereby intending to prevent his judgment) 
you 
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you muſt take up your cudgel and gloves 
and troop out and meet the Ford. - 20 
Now, Sir, as I told you juſt now, Ia 
iu hafte ; but I muſt ſtay to tell you, —— 
as I always looked upon W. B. to be very 
fekhy and crazy, ſo I think you - are ſtatk 
mad, for being an oecafio that any ſue - 
ſermons as / theſe fhotild be ſent int& the 
world: And yet for ali this, I am willing 
to extend my charity as far as you do yours; 
and to believe that W. B. is in heaven; 
but not, as you imagine, by virtue of his 
preached or printed ſermons; and 1 alſo 
hope that you may follow bim thither; but 
by no means becauſe you have recom- 
mended this book. 
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